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Ramblers are celebrated. The healthfulness and pleasure of CYCLING is 
much enhanced by the use of safe, comfortable 


RowWwor 








Bicycles 
CHAIN MODELS, $50 to $35. 


Igor Catalogue, with Beautiful Indian Poster Cover, sent free on request. 


CHAINLESS, $60. 


| } 
| DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL RAMBLERS. 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Waverley Novels 











In 48 Volumes | 
ver 2000 Illustrations iy 


With 
Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 

combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical in- 
struction. No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this 
great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2030 illustrations in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bourtd in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 
This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised 


and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they 
reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. 
them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 
In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
state which you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


A series of brilliant biographies of the greatest writers in the English language 
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Thirty-seven Volumes will be sent you on receipt of $1.00 
Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2.00 a month for nine months. 
Cost to you per volume, about 50 cents. 

“THE “English Men of Letters Series” includes the life of nearly every great 


writer in the English language from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by 
the greatest living English historian. Here are some points about the books: 


1. There are 37 volumes in the set; average number of pages, 224.—2. They are all sub- 
stantially bound in cloth.—3. They are printed on good paper from new, large type.—4. The 
size of cover is 5% x 7 inches.—5. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves. 
—6. They constitute an entire library in themselves.--7, The books are themselves the work 
of some of the greatest English writers and scholars. 


THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 

Geoffrey Chaucer John Locke David Hume Richard Brinsley 
Edmund Spenser Daniel Defoe Laurence Sterne Sheridan 
Sir Philip Sidney Richard Bentley Thomas Gray William Wordsworth 
Francis Bacon Jonathan Swift Oliver Goldsmith Sir Walter Scott 
John Milton Joseph Addison Edmund Burke 
John Bunyan Alexander Pope William Cowper y 
John Dryden Henry Fielding Edward Gibbon Charles Lamb William M.Thackeray 

Samuel Johnson Robert Burns Walter Savage Landor Charles Dickens 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00, 
send us $2.00 every month for nine months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months. on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
State which you want, Address 


Harper (9 Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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General Wood and the Cubans 


ILERE recently appeared in the news columns 

of a prominent New York newspaper the state- 
ment that “the Administration, while expressing 
great confidence in General Woop, is beginning to 
realize that he has lost the confidence of a consider- 
able portion of the Cuban public, and has failed to 
recognize the trend of public sentiment.” The de- 
spatch adds that it is felt in Washington “ that 
General Woop has failed to grasp the significance 
of events, and has not been in touch with the Con- 
stitutional Convention at all.” Now with all due 
respect to the wisdom of those who permit the 
publication of such stuff as this, it should be stated 
that it is precisely this kind of publication in 
American newspapers that is making so much 
trouble for the United States in Cuba to-day, and 
strengthening the arm of every promoter of dis- 
order in the island. No one denies that the situa- 
tion in Cuba has its complexities, which intrinsic- 
ally are hard enough of solution without the com- 
plications which follow a re-enforeement of the 
forces opposed to law and order. It is quite true 
that General Woop has lost the confidence of a con- 
siderable element in Cuba, but it should be under- 
stood that that element is the element which would 
Tammanyize the island once it held the reins of 
government, and is precisely the element which 
every reputable statesman of this nation would ac- 
count a compliment to have in antagonism to him- 
self and to his measures. The trend of public senti- 
iment which General Woop has failed to “ recog- 
nize” is the trend of publie sentiment which finds 
its origin among corner loungers, café parliaments, 
and radical caucuses made up of men who, having 
before their very eyes the marvellous achievemeuts 
in the way of the physical, industrial, and even 
moral regeneration of the island wrought by the 
American military government, are fearful lest 
there be an awakening among their fellow-country- 
men which shall loosen their grip upon public place 
and send them either into the woods or into the 
obscurity of private life. The significance of events 
which General Woop has failed to the 
significance of cigar-smoke events, the evanescence 
of which is so obvious that burdened 
the Administration with a narration of their de- 
tails, choosing to bear the irritating load upon his 
own broad and manly shoulders, like the soldier 
and man that he is. ig 
events he has grasped so tightly in the grip of his 
strong right hand that he has choked much of the 
life out of them, and many of the rumors and re- 
ports. that we have spread before our eyes in the 
opposition press are but the angry sputterings of 
those whose political throats bear the marks of his 


grasp is 


he has not 


The significance of other 


fingers. 

As for General Woop not being in touch with 
the Constitutional Convention, it may be said that 
in holding aloof from its during the 
preparation of the charter of Cuban rights, the 
Military Governor has given more reason to his 
friends to praise his tact than-comfort to his ene- 
mies for his lack of it. It does not require a very 
vivid stretch of the imagination to conjure up the 
dreadful scenes of military coercion his enemies 
would have drawn for us had the Military Gov- 
ernor chosen to take a more active part in the pro- 
ecedings of this convention. The slightest effort 
on his part to direct, suggest, or advise the con- 


councils 


vention would have been heralded as an act of 
high-handed despotism by those who have at ev- 
ery step tried to place obstacles in his path. To 


say that because of this holding aloof he has fail- 
ed to keep in touch with the convention is absurd, 
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and is a statement based upon an actual ignorance 
ot the facts, since there is probably not a man in 
the island of Cuba to-day who has been more 
thoroughly well informed concerning the doings 
of the convention than General Woop himself. 
That at times he has failed to predicate what the 
delegates would do to-morrow upon what they 
say and do to-day is no reflection upon his intel- 
ligence, but rather an indication of the notorious 
lack of stability of the interesting group of gentle- 
men who compose that august body, and no one 
knows this better than certain of the newspaper 
ccrrespondents at Havana who are sending alarm- 
ist despatches and ill-digested criticisms of the 
Ilavana administration to the welcoming eyes of 
their anti-Imperialist chiefs at home. 

We are glad to note the statement in the New 
York Times, whose editor is in Cuba, and who may 
therefore be considered to be as well posted upon 
the subject as any man who writes of the situa- 
tion, that it is only the tricksters and blusterers 
of Cuban polities who have lost confidence in Gen- 
eral Woop. “ They can’t get on with him at all, 
and would be deeply grateful to the Administra- 
tion for his prompt recall. Ninety per cent. of 
all the men in Cuba who are worth more than 
$100,” the Times adds, “ would view any such step 
with grave apprehension, unless they were assured 
that an equally efficient Military Governor was 
to be sent to take his place.” 

As a statement of the precise facts the situation 
could not be more accurately presented. 





The Amendments to the Charter 


ILE charter of the city of New York, known as 

the Greater New York, is a very large volume 
of law. It provides minutely for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of a great metropolis, second to 
London only in size, with problems infinitely more 
complicated than those of London. Its most im- 
portant borough, Manhattan, furthermore, affords 
the richest treasure-house for public plunder, and 
is the most valuable political asset of the Demo- 
cratic party, because, by reason of the party’s ma- 
jority here, it has sometimes been able to carry the 
State, and, with the State, the nation. The sec- 
ond-richest bit is the Borough of Brooklyn, 
which is not so certain politically. 

The aptitude, even the fitness, of the democratic 
ferm of government for the administration of 
municipal affairs is on trial here as it is nowhere 
else. And so, when the new charter was to be 
made for the consolidated city, not only was an 
opportunity offered to the law-making power, but 
a stern demand of patriotic duty was made upon it. 
A proposed or draft charter was prepared by a 
commission on which there were experts. 
But the Legislature “jammed” through its own 
bill without any intelligent consideration what- 
The result was what might have been ex- 
pected. The new charter did not work well. There 
was such a division of responsibility that there 
was no personal responsibility at all. A bad ad- 
ministration could do what it would, and the head 
of the city government, the Mayor, was not fair- 
ly chargeable with the most flagrant of offences, 
especially of the police offences. The borough 
presidents were found to be powerless, and there- 
fore useless. The Council and Board of Aldermen 
were discovered to possess no function that was 
more cheerfully and constantly exercised than that 
of obstruction. The city hardly ever had a worse 
or more expensive government than it had under 
the new charter. 

The demand for the revision of this instrument 
became general and loud. The Legislature of 
1900 authorized the appointment of a commission 
of revision, and Governor Roosrvett, in obeying 
its mandate, named a most admirable body of men. 
Their task was long and arduous, and they per- 
formed it conscientiously and patriotically, for 
theirs was an unpaid service. Their report con- 
tained valuable amendments to the charter. When, 
however, the subject came before the Legislature, 
the point of view was changed, or at least partly 
changed, for party polities instead of municipal 
government, became the subject of solicitude and 
thought. The work to which the selected and ex- 
pert commission had devoted months of laborious 
study was rushed through the Legislature without 
discussion. As Mayor Van Wyck truly said, it 
was passed before it had been even read by the 
Senators and Assemblymen who voted for it. The 
Legislature had delayed so long the consideration 
of what Governor ODELL said, in his message, were 
“grave importance,” that he finally 
message. Such a message 


some 


ever. 


matters of 


sent in an emergency 


suspends the constitutional requirement that a 
bill shall be printed, and on every Senator’s and 
Assemblyman’s desk “at least three calendar 
legislative days prior to its final passage.” The 
warning of the ill-considered and hasty action 
on the original charter was unheeded. Whatever 
work was done was done in committee, and there 
politics reigned. In obedience to the Governor’s 
message, the Senate considered that huge body 
of amendments, some 1200 pages, for a single hour, 
and passed them on Wednesday, April 3. They 
were hurried over to the Assembly, and in four 
hours were passed, with the addition of many other 
amendments, on Thursday. On Friday the bill 
was signed and placed in the Mayor’s hands. 

In view of this reprehensible haste, of this un- 
pardonable contempt for the most important sub- 
ject presented to the Legislature at its recent ses- 
sion, of the partisan spirit which found expres- 
sion in some of the amendments, and of the parti- 
san power possessed by the majority in the Legisla- 
ture, it is strange that so much that is good of 
the revision commission’s work has been retained. 
When it is considered what the Legislature might 
have done, its continence resembles that of CLive’s. 
At all events, there is no occasion for surprise 
on account of the “ jokers ” in the bill, of the evi- 
dence of corrupt purpose and corrupt bargains. 

The most important change in the city govern- 
ment was wrought by the separate police act. By 
this law we have a single-headed police commis- 
sioner, but the responsibility for him, which ought 
to rest on the Mayor, is divided between the Mayor 
and the Governor. This is characteristic New 
York legislation. 

The amendments to the charter concentrate re- 
sponsibility better than the police law does. The 
Mayor’s power of removal is extended over his 
whole term, instead of being limited to the few 
months following his inauguration. The Dock 
Department is put in charge of a single commis- 
sioner. The auditing authority of school expendi- 
tures is restored to the Comptroller. The tene- 
ment-house commission bills have been made part 
ct the charter; a Tenements Department is es- 
tablished, and provision is made for systematic 
inspection of new buildings. The Department of 
Public Buildings, Lighting, and Supplies is abol- 
ished, and the power over local improvements is 
given to the presidents of the boroughs. This at 
once gives these offices some useful functions, and 
restores a state of affairs which was found to work 
well in the annexed district of the old city of 
New York. 

Important changes are made in the most im- 
portant of all the city boards—that of Estimate 
and Apportionment. ‘The borough presidents are 
placed upon it with the Mayor, Comptroller, and 
the President of the Board of Aldermen. The 
Corporation Counsel and the President of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments are left off. 
This was the recommendation of the committee 
of revision. It has been criticised for deposing 
two of the guardians of the treasury, and putting 
on five local officers who will be interested in se- 
curing appropriations for local improvements. The 
objection, however, is met by the fact that so many 
votes are given to the Mayor, Comptroller, and 
President of the Board of Aldermen that they con- 
trol the new board. 

The abolition of the Common Council and the 
establishment of a single legislative board is a 
good change. Two houses mean double obstruc- 
tion. The one house is all that any city will need, 
even when aldermen become useful again. Prob- 
ably they will always be an injury to city govern- 
ment until the principle of proportional representa- 
tion is adopted. 

Along with these changes, some of them good, 
and some. of them of little or doubtful value, the 
Legislature adopted some amendments which are 
sc hostile to sound legislation, so purely partisan, 
so bad, and even. corrupt, that the whole work is 
tainted. These features of the new bill indicate 
the danger of lack of deliberation in legislation, for 
it is not ignorance, but evil intention, that charac- 
terizes the amendments whose malign significance 
was not discovered until several days after the 
measure was in the hands of the Mayor. 

The first of these seandalous amendments is in 
the interest of unborn partisan newspapers. The 
city is authorized to pay annually $160,000, $20,000 
to each of eight daily newspapers, for corporation 
advertising, in the boroughs of the Bronx, Queens, 
and Richmond. These papers are to. be named by 
the loeal Republican and Democratic committees, 
and the spoils are to be evenly divided between 
the two parties. The subsidy is, therefore, not only 
to be employed for party pap, but for the hardy 






































purpose of uniting the forces of both parties in 
support of jobbery. 

There is another amendment permitting the pay- 
ment of public moneys to private schools. Still 
another provides for the appointment of police 
magistrates in Manhattan and the Bronx and for 
their election in Brooklyn. Another abolishes the 
present requirement that all Police Magistrates 
must also be lawyers, in favor of men, like Divver, 
for example, who formerly held the office in times 
even worse than these. 

These amendments are so bad that they vitiate 
the bill, and the Mayor will be justified in vetoing: 
it. If it is amended, however, the Legislature can- 
not earry out its intention to adjourn on the 20th 
of April. There is no reason why this intention 
should be carried out at the expense of this city. 
Indeed, it would be better, now that the police 
provisions have been amended as much as they 
will be, that the city should wait another year 
for revision rather than that the charter should 
eontain these wholly indefensible provisions in- 
serted in it surreptitiously. While we are about 
ii, let us insist upon a proper consideration of 
this subject, and a worthy result. Governor OpreLn 
ean both save the good things in the charter and 
secure the exelusion of the evil things if he will 
insist on action at this session, no matter how long 
it may postpone adjournment. 


Money for the Palisades 


HIE plans of the commission of the Palisades 

Park, of which Mr. Grorce W. Persts is 
president, have been so well devised and carried 
so far towards completion that the public is exceed- 
ingly solicitous that their suecess should be in- 
sured by action of the New York Legislature. 

In order to preserve the Palisades it has been 
necessary to gain control of property and riparian 
rights extending along the west bank of the Hud- 
son from Fort Lee Ferry to Huyier’s landing. Tow- 
ards the accomplishment of this end the commis- 
sion has obtained from the Legislature of New 
Jersey an appropriation of $50,000 and the trans- 
fer of riparian rights of a value estimated at 
$500,000. On other lands and rights in New York 
State necessary to its purpose it has secured op- 
tions which are good up to December 1 of this 
year. Towards the purchase and improvement of 
these properties it has secured from private in- 
dividuals subscriptions amounting to $122,500, the 
payment of which is conditional on the co-opera- 
tion of the State of New York in carrying out 
the commission’s plans. For immediate use to 
buy the lands and rights in New York State on 
which it holds options, and which are essential 
to the preservation of the Palisades, it asks the 
New York Legislature to appropriate $400,000. 
This appropriation will secure to the people of the 
country the fruits of the commission’s labors, and 
will make the Palisades public property, and so 
safe for all time. 

It seems unquestionable that the appropriation 
is fit to be made. The minds of many persons to 
whom the onslaughts of the quarrymen on the Pal- 
isades have been a distress and a reproach will be 
relieved when word comes that the Legislature has 
made it. 





The Government in Business 
R. HENRY A. CASTLE, Auditor of the 


Post-office Department, is the author of a 
very important and instructive article published 
in the Mareh and April numbers of the North 
American Review, entitled, “Some Perils of the 
Postal Services.” 

The experience of the government in carrying 
on the business of the post-office, which is the 
largest enterprise carried on in the world, is of 
enormous importance in the discussion of the 
practical side of socialism, for, as Mr. CastLe 
points out, it is in fact an “incursion of our 
government into the domain of state socialism.” 
Moreover, further importance and interest attach 
to the inquiry in view of the additional tasks which 
some people are seeking to impose upon the gov- 
ernment, such as the postal telegraph, the postal 
savings-bank, the postal railroad system, and other 
schemes. 

THiow has the government conducted this so- 
cialistie enterprise? In some respects greatly to 
the advantage of the people who use the mails. 
The rates of postage have been diminished. 
The speed with which the mails are transport- 
ed has been increased with the increase of 
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speed by the passenger railway service. The 
extension of the free ‘delivery service has brought 
the post-office to the homes of people who dwell on 
farms as well as of those who live in cities. How 
is it with the other side, the government? It 
is plain, from Mr. Casrir’s paper, that the 
government is not so wise, so prudent, so eco- 
nomieal, or nearly so frank with itself and 
its partners, the tax-payers, as a private firm 
or corporation would be. In the first place, 
it is only recently that business principles have 
been partly adopted in the employment of the ad- 
ministrative force of the department. Even now 
there is much evasion of the rules for promotion, 
although Mr. CastLre does not say this. Ife does 
say, however, that whatever efficiency the postal 
service exhibits is due to the enforcement of the 
merit system. How the department got along at 
all under the spoils system is difficult to under- 
stand, for Mr. CastLe says that “it is absolutely 
certain that to break down the civil service system 
now prevailing among subordinates, and to restore 
the whole department to the tender mercies of 
political manipulators, would bring chaos and con- 
fusion. He adds: “ We have built up a gigantic 
industrial and financial enterprise, the continued 
efficiency of which as yet depends too much on the 


‘mutations of national polities.” 


There are many defects on the financial side of 
this institution, due mainly to the fact that its 
methods and its needs are dependent on Congres- 
sional action, which too often means Congressional 
indifference. In the first place, the sums received 
from the sale of postage-stamps, postal cards, and 
stamped paper aggregate $94,000,000 a year, but 
there is no charge against the department for 
these supplies, and none can be opened, says Mr. 
CastTLe, unless a large increase of clerical force is 
granted by Congress. There is no method of audit- 
ing the accounts for railroad transportation. The 
post - office spends $32,000,000 annually for this 
service. The auditing officer is not furnished with 
data to check illegal or dishonest expenditure or 
payment, and Congress has refused the clerical 
foree necessary to make such an audit if the data 
were supplied. 

Mr. Caste points out that, unlike a private 
corporation or a partnership, the government does 
not know, and has no way of discovering, the profit 
or loss of each branch of the postal service. In 
some branches the losses are serious, and, under 
the existing system the profitable elements must 
earry the unprofitable. The issuing of money- 
orders is a banking business. The government 
-arries it on at a loss. So loose are the aceount- 
ing methods in this branch of the business, that 
heavy embezzlements and defaleations are con- 
stantly occurring. 

These are a few of the illustrations of the gov- 
ernment’s incapacity as the manager of a great 
business enterprise, and yet on the calendars of 
Congress are many bills intended to increase the 
government’s business functions. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the great business already ecar- 
ried on is a constant breeder of attempts on the 
part of postal employees to defraud the govern- 
ment, of criminal conspiracies between employees 
and outsiders, and notwithstanding the loose and 
-areless methods of administration largely due to 
bad legislation, Congress seems bent upon ex- 
tending the experiment by establishing a_ postal 
savings-bank, which would burden the government 
with money which it could not invest, and which 
would offer constant temptation to dishonest per- 
sonality by taking over the railroad, telegraph, 
and telephone lines, substituting for prudent busi- 
ness management the costly, negligent, and dan- 
gerous control of an army of politicians. The sub- 
ject, as Mr. CastLe discusses it, opens up a large 
field of inquiry beyond that of the practical busi- 
ness side, and beyond the socialistic question in- 
volved. For example: Would it be wise to add to 
the army of dependents always voting in favor 
of the political party which will promise most to 
its lansquenets and camp-followers? Tlave we not 


already a sufficient body of pretorians ? 





Classes in Public Schools 


W" are glad to note the recent statements of 
Mr. Mirrs M. O’Brien, President of the 
New York Board of Education, on the subject of 
the overcrowding of school-rooms. 

“T wish the time were at hand,” said Mr. 
O’Brien, “when we could limit the number of 
pupils in the class-room to forty-five. No teacher 
can do justice to sixty children. The individuality 
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of the teacher is lost in these large classes, and the 
best results cannot possibly follow. 

“Under the cireumstances teachers must do 
the best they can. But one of the ideals in 
our school that I look forward to is the elass- 
room where the number of pupils will not be 
too large to prevent teachers with individual 
ity from impressing it on each and every child. 
We need more of that individual eare for the 
backward pupils.” 

Mr. O’Brien has placed his finger upon one of 
the sore spots of our publie - education System. 
Entirely apart from hygienic questions involved, 
the overerowding of classes is a menace to eflicient 
public-school work. Under existing conditions, not 
alone in this city, but throughout the country, the 
tendeney of public-school work has been rather to 
suppress than to encourage individuality, net only 
in teacher, but in pupil. Magnificent as the work is 
in its results, it cannot suecessfully combat. the 
charge that the finished product is machine rather 
than hand made. 
about it all that is not quite a hall-mark, and if 
the time is ever to Come when a certificate from 
our publie schools is to be a guarantee of the fitness 
of the graduate in so far as instruction ean fit him 
to assume the duties and responsibilities of the 
larger life, it must come through a contraetion 
rather than through an expansion of classes. » Mr. 
O’Brien sets the minimum at forty-five, and expe- 
rience seems to have shown that this is proper, but 
even if it were smaller no harm could come of it, 
and much good might result. Of course the bright 
boy or girl, with health and energy and a liking for 
information, will get ahead, but the lad who is 
dull at school not infrequently has in him poten- 
tial qualities lying dormant which need only the 
quickening impulse of individual effort on his be- 
half to be awakened into a realization. It might 
not be a bad idea for our public-school authori 
ties, who have been sufficiently observant and ex- 
perienced to speak with knowledge on the subject, 
to consider what is the exact minimum of the num- 
ber of pupils in the class whose developing minds 
may be reached and stimulated and made useful 
to the community at large by the effort of the 
teacher of average equipment for the work in hand. 
What is worth doing at all is worth doing well 
a “trite remark,” which, in this particular connee 
tion, has unusual significance. If our public 
schools turn out thousands of half-instrueted ehil- 
dren every year, they are not accomplishing the 
work for which the public pays, and to that extent 
are doing harm rather than good. 


There is a mechanical stanip 


Personal 


A PAIR of curiously fashioned pistols, made under the 
personal direction of Dr. Guittor, of Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, for the use of a medical man likely to 
be called out over lonely mountain roads at all hours, 
are now the property of his son, Norman R. Guibior, 
of Bushkill, Pennsylvania. Mr. GuitLor seems to be 
the direct descendant of that humane French physician 
who in 1791 invented that “ instrument of death which 
he deemed best calculated to abridge the sufferings 
of the culprits condemned to forfeit their lives by thie 
sentence of severe but just laws.” ‘‘ His invention,” 
says Madame Ducrest,whowrote Memoirs of the Court 
of Josephine, “was laid hold of by the Convention 
for the purpose of despatching a greater number of 
victims. M. GurILttorin, whom I knew in his old age. 
was inconsolable for what he considered an involuntary 
blemish on his existence. His venerable countenance 
bore the impress of a settled gloom, and his hair, of 
& snowy whiteness, afforded a clear indication of his 
mental sufferings. He had aimed, at relieving the 
sorrows of human nature!” Thus the memory of 
the inventor of the guillotine—whose descendants set 
tled in Germany, near Ansbach, before emigrating 
to the United States—is definitely vindicated by these 
recently published Memoirs. The rehabilitation of 
MARAT and ROBESPIERRE seems to give contemporary 
iconoclasts more trouble. In the mean time, the guillo 
tine in France grows in disfavor, and may be abolished. 


The fan-sticks which Mr. ALEXANDER BLUMENSTIEL, 
a prominent member of the New York bar, has been 
gathering for a good many years, at a cost of a good 
many thousand dollars, constitute to-day one of the 
unique collections of this city of collectors—to which 
curios from all over the country make continual pil- 
grimage, just as millionaires do. Each ivory stick is 
twelve inches long, and two inches wide at its tip, 
tapering to a width of half an inch at its base. Upon 
each one some famous artist has painted a picture 
in miniature, the more beautiful for its dainty limita 
tions. Since the exhibition of this collection at the 
Lotos Club, Mr. BruMENSTIEL has added new gems 
to it, and there are now 120 sticks all told, of which 
84 have been mounted in four fans. CARROLL BEcK- 
witn, Ripgway Knicut, J. G. Brown, BLASHFIELD, 
Sippons Mowpsray, BRIDGMAN, and DESSAR are among 
the American artists represented. Of their brethren 
over the water the names of ALMA-TADEMA, GEROME, 
CHARTRAN, MApDRAZO, DEFREGGER, LELOIR, BENJAMIN 
Constant, Lerervre, Conor. FLreury, and many others 
appear. 























West Point, Prout’s Neck, Maine 


By Winslow Homer 























A Fairy Tale Autumn 


By Samuel Isham By fohn W. Alexander, winner of the Carnegie Prize 





TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


See Page 417 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ‘PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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The Ceremonies b in Iowa Circle 























General Grenville M. Dodge Mrs. John A. Logan 





UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN 


The statue is the work of Franklin Simmons. It is fourteen and one-half feet high, the figure being twice life size, 
and stands in Iowa Circle, Washington, D.C. The ceremonies were held April 9, 1907 
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By Rev. Francis 


Part IV 


FROM IRKUTSK TO MOSCOW—OUT OF 
* SIBERIA INTO RUSSIA 


S the feeble and halting train that brought us 
from Lake Baikal drew near to Irkutsk, the 
capital of Central Siberia, we received the 
impression of a small city dominated by a 
score of great churches. In the waters of 
the Angara the great cathedral is reflected, 

flanked by two other churches which in any other city 
of its size would be considered marvels. The principal 
street of the city seems to lead up to and terminate 
in another lofty and imposing church, while every sec- 
tion of the town has its own ecclesiastical buildings of 
lesser magnitude. The interior of the churches is 
quite equal to their exterior, and they blaze with 
sacred pictures and icons, framed and matted in gold, 
so that the chief impression one gets is of walls of 
solid gold, with the face of Christ or the Virgin or 
some Oriental saint peering out between the shining 
plates. 

In the small towns along the line of the railway the 
church is always the one conspicuous object. The 
unabashed devoutness of the peasants tells the same 
story as their churches. Our fellow-travellers in the 
fourth-class cars from Stretinsk never omitted their 
morning devotions. The poorest boatman would often 
cross himself and bless his crust of black bread be- 
fore he ate it. The soldiers with whom we journeyed 
for hundreds of versts would every morning face the 
rising sun, and though they could secure no possible 
privacy, would pray for ten minutes at a time, stand- 
ing bareheaded in the crowded car in which they were 
travelling. 

Irkutsk, on nearer approach, does not bear out the 
remoter promise of its beautiful churches. The streets 
are poorly paved and extremely dusty, and the wooden 
sidewalks are frequently man- 
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ing panorama, its terminal stations at St. Petersburg 
and Peking, and its dinners at seven frances per head. 
The newspaper correspondent, too, has done his share 
to advertise it, until the world has an idea that it is 
a veritable Waldorf-Astoria on wheels. We read of 
library-cars and bath-cars, gymnasium-cars where one 
can make a century run on a stationary bicycle, ele- 
gant dinners, barber shops, pianos, and other luxuries 
too numerous to mention. As a matter of fact, the 
train as it started from Irkutsk on the 29th day of 
oune, 1900, was a rather shabby vestibuled train of 
three sleepers, a diner, and a baggage-car. It was 
luxurious, indeed, compared with the fourth-class emi- 
grant train on which we had been journeying, but it 
is still many degrees behind the best American trains. 
It should be remarked, however, that the best cars had 
been sent to Paris for the Exposition. 

One curiosity of this particular train de luxe was 
that the first and second class cars were precisely 
alike in every particular, while the difference of price 
was nearly forty roubles in favor of the second-class. 


- One would think that the second-class cars would be 


overcrowded and the first-class would be empty. Such 
was not the case, for I found every cabin in the first- 
class taken, and was able to get a large four-berth 
state-room in one of the second-class cars for little 
more than I would pay for two berths in the first- 
class car. The fares in Siberia are remarkably cheap. 
For the whole state-room I paid less than one hundred 
and twenty dollars from Irkutsk to Moscow, a distance 
of three thousand three hundred and fifty miles; this 
included four fares and the supplementary price of 
the train de luwe. For the same accommodations in 
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wearisome treeless prairies, such as the Canadian Pa- 
cific traverses in Manitoba and Assiniboia. There are 
occasional wide reaches of prairie or meadow land, but 
trees are always in sight, and for the most part the 
road passes through a heavily wooded country. 

Great flocks of sleek cattle roam over the natural 
pastures, but there is room for a hundred flocks where 
one roams to-day. And all this vast domain has been 
waiting for settlers during all the centuries. Only 
now is the door fairly open, and the new settlers are 
pouring through. America, meanwhile, has been dis- 
covered and occupied; Australia has been discovered 
and great cities built upon its seaboard; the tropics 
and the poles have been explored; and all the time a 
great fertile domain, vaster than all Europe, and sepa- 
rated from Europe’s swarming, overcrowded millions 
by no barrier of sea and but a low mountain range, 
has been waiting, almost tenantless, for a people. But 
now Siberia has been discovered—discovered by the set- 
tler and the home-maker, and a new and virgin empire 
that can afford asylum for the surplus population of 
two continents has been added to the world’s pro- 
ductive domains. Undoubtedly this enormous and al- 
most untrodden empire gives Russia a great advantage 
among the nations of the world. Here is a vast new 
continent contiguous and near to ancient Russia, a 
domain which cannot be seriously threatened by any 
enemy, a domain which in the decrepit state of China 
requires no fleets or armies to protect. At length 
Russia has awakened to its value, and is pouring into 
it by the ten thousand every month the peaceful set- 
tlers who will make her possession secure. 

Between Irkutsk and Moscow the railway passes 
through a few large towns of considerable importance. 
Chief of these are Crasnoiarsk, about seven hundred 
miles from Irkutsk; Taiga, some three hundred miles 
still nearer Europe; Omsk, about five hundred miles 
further west; and Tschelabinsk, which lies near the 
edge of Europe, two thousand 
miles from our starting-point 





traps for the unwary passen- 


at Irkutsk. Omsk has forty 








ger. Still it is no mean city 
to be found in the heart of 
Siberia, three thousand five 
hundred miles from the nearest 
European capital. Irkutsk 
was founded thirty years after 
the Mayflower sailed into Ply- 
mouth Harbor, and is about 
ready to celebrate its quarter- 
millennial. It is now the seat 
of government of the province 
of Eastern Siberia, and con- 
tains something over fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Jt contains 
twenty - five Greek churches, 
substantial Catholic and Lu- 
theran churches, and two syna- 
gogues. There are no less than 
forty schools, among which are 
seminaries for girls, military 
and technical schools of vari- 
ous kinds. The city has lost 
something of its ancient im- 
portance since the region of -the 
Amour has been erected into a 
separate province, and since 
the rise of Vladivostok on the 
Pacific. Nevertheless, it will 
always be an important centre, 
owing to its situation near the 
head- waters of the Angara, 











One of the beautiful Churches of Irkutsk 


thousand inhabitants and 
Tschelabinsk has fifteen thou- 
sand. Omsk is the most im- 
portant place on the line of 
the railway between Irkutsk 
and Moscow, and is the resi- 
dence of the governor - general 
of the province of the Steppes, 
and of a Greek Church arch- 
bishop. Tomsk is a larger and 
more important place still, but 
is not directly on the Trans- 
Siberian route, being connected 
by a branch line at Taiga. 

The road crosses many large 
rivers during these two thou- 
sand miles before it reaches 
the European frontier, and the 
cost of the great iron bridges 
which span them must have 
been enormous. They seem to 
be built in the most substan 
tial manner, with piers and 
buttresses of massive cut 
stone. These rivers belong to 
the great systems of _ the 
Yenisei and the Obi, each of 
which, in any other continent, 
would be a _ notable stream. 
But Siberia is so rich in great 
rivers that even the names of 











which starts from Lake Baikal, 
forty miles away, and contin- 
ues its majestic way for three thousand miles, until 
as the Yenisei, the fourth greatest river in the world, 
it empties into the Arctic Ocean. It is a centre for 
the shipment of gold, and in a single year no less than 
twenty-one thousand pounds weight avoirdupois of the 
precious metal passed through Irkutsk on its way to 
St. Petersburg. 

Siberia, for governmental purposes, is divided into 
six provinces: First, starting from the Ural Moun- 
tains, Western Siberia, that borders on Europe, and 
embraces the basin of the Obi. Next, Eastern Siberia, 
which stretches a thousand miles farther east and em- 
braces the basin of the Yenisei and its tributaries. In 
this province Irkutsk is situated. Then comes the 
Trans-Baikal, the province that lies east of the beau- 
tiful lake of that name. Then, east of that, the great 
province of the Amour, embracing the basin of the 
Amour and Ussuri. Last of all, bordering on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and including the convict island of Sagha- 
lien, is the province called in Russian Primorskaia. 
South of the Western provinces named lies the prov- 
ince of the Steppes. During twenty-nine days of rail 
and river travel we had traversed in succession Prim- 
orskaia, Amourskaia, and Zabaikalskaia and had reach- 
ed the eastern edge of Eastern Siberia. We had trav- 
elled nearly twenty-seven hundred miles, and between 
us and Moscow there still lay more than thirty-three 
hundred miles to be traversed. 

A train de luze starts from Irkutsk for Moscow 
every Friday afternoon. The train, without a change 
of ears, runs a distance considerably greater than from 
Boston to San Francisco. The Paris Exposition has 
made famous this Siberian train de luxe, with its mov- 





a Pullman car across the American continent (a 
shorter distance) I should have paid at least five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For .a number of miles after leaving Irkutsk, the 
railway follows the swift-flowing Angara, and then 
strikes off across the wooded prairies that line so 
much of the track to Moscow. The weather was ex- 
ceedingly hot, the thermometers in the cars frequently 
registering over ninety degrees Fahrenheit. If one 
takes the Siberian route to avoid the heat of the Red 
Sea in summer, he will not gain much, though, to be 
sure, the cool nights make the Siberian journey more 
tolerable. A plague of flies added much to the minor 
discomforts of the trip. The most obnoxious insect 
was a little black gnat, much like the midge of the 
Adirondacks. The natives have learned to protect 
themselves against these pests by wearing veils of black 
mosquito-netting day and night. For fully fifteen hun- 
dred miles almost every man, woman, and child we 
met was thus protected, and it gave a peculiarly solemn 
and lugubrious aspect to the little villages and sta- 
tions to see every one peering at you through a mask 
of black netting. 

The-long journey in the train de luxe from Irkutsk 
to St. Petersburg, especially the Siberian part of the 
journey, does not afford a great variety of scenery. 
There is not a mile-of desert land in all the five thou- 
sand versts between Lake Baikal and the Atlantic, or, 
for that matter, between the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
by the way we have travelled. There are no long 
stretches of sage-brush plain, such as Wyoming, Utah, 
and Nevada afford; no “bad lands,” such as are 
found in the Dakotas; no interminable stretches of 





these mighty tributaries are 
not of great interest to the reading public. When Si- 
beria shall take her place among the great populous 
nations of the earth, these rivers will add enormously 
to her wealth and commerce. 

On the evening of the fifth day from Irkutsk we 
went to bed in Asia, and woke up on the morning of 
the sixth day in Europe, and in the beautifully situ- 
ated town of Zlatoost. We found ourselves also in 
the heart of the Urals, and the contrast with the flat 
plains of Siberia was most refreshing. The Russians 
call this region of the Urals the “ Switzerland of Rus- 
sia,” and though it lacks the grandeur of the snow- 
clad Alps, it has a beauty of its own which is charm- 
ing. All day long our road wound through these 
scenes, up hill and down dale, usually keeping a rush- 
ing, sparkling river in view, until, towards the close 
of the long day, the great town of Oofa, with its beau- 
tiful churches and fine railway station, came in view. 
We had passed the barrier of the Urals, and the day of 
loveliest scenery in all the long journey had come to an 
end. 

On the seventh day of our journey from Irkutsk, the 
Urals had faded into the distance, and the flat plains 
of European Russia were substituted for the flat plains 
of Asiatic Russia. The country on both sides of the 
mountains looks much the same, except that the Euro- 
pean plains are better cultivated and less wooded. The 
small villages did not strike me as being superior to 
the Siberian towns. The large towns, as we drew near 
to Moscow, were distinctly better built than in Siberia. 
Samara is a city nobly situated on the banks of the 
Volga, and has a regal appearance on her crown of 
hills, with her great cathedral and noble churches 
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“TO PUT UP A PHEASANT IN THE WOODS IS A BRIGHT, EXHILARATING EPISODE” 


See ‘‘An Island Preserve,’ Page 409 




















The railway crosses the Volga, a few 
. tw) 
miles after leaving Samara, by a splendid iron bridge, 


dominating all. 


nearly a mile long. Even here, so far from its source, 
this greatest river of Europe is a majestic, swift-flow- 
ing stream, bearing upon its ample bosom great rafts 
from the pine forests near its source, and many great 
steamers, which carry passengers to the famous fair at 
Nijni-Novgorod, and other towns along its banks. Most 
of these steamers use petroleum for fuel, brought from 
the great wells of Batoum. Indeed, our own locomo- 
tive, instead of gorging itself with birchwood, took 
long deep draughts of crude kerosene oil, which did 
not improve its breath. Many of the engines I noticed 
at this end of the line were Baldwin locomotives, a 
make which-I had not seen since we had left Khaba- 
roffsk, on the farther side of far Siberia. 

On the eighth and last day of our journey on the 
“Siberian Special’ we passed through the large town 
of Toula, a great railroad centre, and also famous for 
the splendor of its churches. More and more cultivated 
the beautiful country appeared as we approached Mos- 
cow, giving evidence in every smooth and fertile field 
of five hundred years of tillage, until at last, promptly 
on schedule time, 197 hours after leaving Irkutsk, the 
Siberian Special rolled into the beautiful station of 
sacred Moscow, and our long journey across all the 
Russias was practically finished. It is a matter of 
thirteen hours further to St. Petersburg, and two days 
more to London. 

As a multitude of friends have asked me to give 
particulars concerning the time and cost of this jour- 
ney, I will add a few lines to answer these inquiries. 
I was told by the most sanguine, before starting, that 
the journey from Vladivostok to Moscow could be made 
in twenty-two days. I do not think that it ever was, 
or can be, made in that time, until the Trans-Baikal 
Railway is greatly improved, and the Amour and Shil- 
ka have a channel dredged through their shallows. As 
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Siberian Recruits bound for China 
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a matter of fact, the journey took us thirty-eight days, 
and, allowing for probable detentions by rail and 
river, it cannot often be made in less time. The exact 
time of the different divisions of our journey was: 

Viadivostok to Khabaroffsk (rail). 


Khabaroffsk to Blagavestchensk (boat). rr 5h, 
Waited for steamer at Blagavestciensk P 2 


slagavestchensk to Stretinsk (boat). . wh 
Waited for train at Stretinsk.. . j pean lh, 
Stretinsk to Irkutsk (rail) .... , 6 
Waited for train at Irkutsk... ‘ 1 
Irkutsk to Moscow (rail). 8! 
NN acaba 6-6. 5 -6:6.cw ie ade <uredaw s 381, 


If we had found high water in the Amour, we might 
have saved three days on the river journey, and if the 
bridge on the Trans-Baikal road had not burned down 
so inopportunely, we might have saved two days more, 
but it is difficult to see how more than five or six days 
cculd have been saved by the most favoring combina 
tion of circumstances. 

I also heard many absurd rumors of the cheapness 
of the journey across Siberia. One Russian official of 
note told me that the whole cost from Vladivostok to 
Moscow, first class, meals included, would be one hun 
dred and twenty roubles. I will give the fares as they 
actually were paid, leaving out the odd kopeks: 


Roubles 

Viadivostok to Khabaroffsk..... : 17 
Khabaroffsk to LBlagavestchensk. . 23 
Blagavestchensk to Stretinsk. ee 20 
Stretinsk to Irkutsk........ 18 
Irkutsk to Moscow.. , pits ‘ — 
Total for fares (first class)...... 185 


To this must be added at least three roubles a day 


for living expenses along the road, even by those 
economically inclined, making the journey cost two 


hundred and ninety-six roubles, or, in round numbers, 
about one hundred and fifty dollars in gold. 





An Island P reserve. By George Walton Green 





N Peconic Bay, at the easterly end of Long Island, 
lies a small island, less than a thousand acres 
in extent, the property of the Robins Island Club. 
It is a well-wooded bit of land, with two or three 
hundred acres of hickory, oak, and_ scrub-oak, 
most of it second growth, with here and there 

great patches of brier, higher than a man’s head, and 
so close set that paths have had to be cut for the sports- 
man to work his dogs. So thick in places are these 
briers that few dogs are able or willing to go in after 
the game, and time and again as the gun is thrown 
up for a snap-shot the arms are yanked back by the 
clinging brush, and the lead rattles harmless over 
the whirring covey. But these close patches make fine 
cover for the birds and a sure refuge from the hawk 
and owl, persistent and deadly enemies of the quail. 
English pheasants were introduced on the island nine 
years ago. The superintendent at that time was the 
son of an English game-keeper, with several years’ ex- 
perience on the Rothschilds estate in France, whence 
he brought to America a comely French wife and a 
brace of sturdy boys. Ten or twelve years ago his 
father came over from England to pay the son a 
visit, and a few hours’ inspection of the little island 
preserve caused him to declare that it was ideal pheas- 
ant country, and he advised his son to urge their in- 
troduction. The matter came to the attention of Mr. 
Samuel W. Boocock, at that time a member of the 
club, and with characteristic generosity he at once 
subscribed enough money to buy three hundred Eng- 
lish pheasants, as many English partridges, and a few 
dozen eggs for experimental hatchings. The birds were 
sent out in the summer of 1892, and afforded fine sport 
the following fall. The pheasant has a strong scent, 
and though it sometimes lies close to a point, it will 
more often run and lead the dog a merry chase. It 
gets up with a whirring sound, much more slowly 


than our grouse, and with a_ peculiar raucous 
clack, like the rasp of a rusty hinge. Although 
an easy mark when flushed near at hand, gnce 


under headway the pheasant moves with great speed, 
and a clean kill is difficult. It is amusing to note 
the quantity of misses that unaccustomed hands score 
at a mark that seems so easy when the cock gets up. 
There must be, I think} something disconcerting in 
the bright plumage, and especially in the long tail- 
feathers, which throws off the eye, for hardly any game- 
bird can be easier to hit than a cock-pheasant, flushed 
in the open; yet I have seen dozens missed within 
twenty yards. In cover they get up differently, rising 
straight to the top of the trees —“ rocketing,” it is 
called—then straightening out and shooting away with 
almost the speed of a duck. 

We used to allow two cocks a day to each gun. 
Once or twice this was raised to four, and these, with 
the twenty quail, which was the limit for those birds, 
made a fine bag. When the pheasants were first intro- 
duced, English partridges were also tried. They are a 
noble bird, with a strong superficial resemblance in 
shape and plumage to the quail, but in size about as 
large as a pigeon. They do not lie so well to a point 
as a quail, and the bevy is likely to flush a long way 
ahead of the dogs. Their off-hand likeness to our 
Bob White suggests the reason why the name 
“ partridge” was applied to the American bird by 
the early settlers in the South—a much more excus- 
able misnomer than our Northern application of the 
same term to the ruffed grouse, which is no more like 
a partridge than a guinea-hen. 

But the attempt to introduce the English bird was 
a failure. They did not appreciate the advantages of 
brush and brier - patch; they “ flew bang over cover,” 
as Glessing, the English game-keeper, put it; they 
treated the open spaces like their native turnip-fields, 
and afforded the great American hawk many admirable 
opportunities of tasting transatlantic game, of which 





he was not slow to avail himself, and the one hundred 
and fifty pair with which we started slowly faded away. 
A brace of birds a day was the allowance, and a good 
many guns got their limit daily during the first part 
of the season of 1892. A few survived to the second 
season, but, so far as could be learned, did not breed. 
Somewhat over a dozen were killed, and one or two 
were bagged the third year, I think, forlorn survivors 
of a hopeful experiment. 

I often recall the results of the first day’s shooting 
after the introduction of these birds. A formal daté 
for the opening-day was set, so as to give everybody 
a fair chance. Dr. 8. Fleet Spier, of lamented memory, 
the president of the club, happened to come down to 
the preserves a day ahead of time. It was a crisp 
and glorious morning in late October, and he was 
the only member on the island. The temptation must 
have been very strong. At all events, the doctor 
summoned Glessing, his favorite brace were unkennel- 


led, “just to give them a little run, so as_ to 
limber them up for to-morrow,” as he after- 
wards declared. But he took his gun along — for 


purposes of protection, it is to be assumed. When 
the rest of us reached the island that night, after 
a stormy sail across from New Suffolk, the doctor was 
waiting for us at the open door. He led us into the 
club living-room, where the great logs in the stone 
fireplace blazed merrily, and with a chuckle which was 
half deprecatory, and a look of triumph which was 
not deprecatory at all, pointed to the long game table. 
There lay twenty quail, a brace of cock-pheasants, and 
a brace of partridges, the full club limit, in glorious 
array. It was a noble bag. And a wicked infraction 
of club law. 

One other attempt to add a third bird to the bag 
was made about eight years ago. A Boston sportsman 
told me he knew where some fifty pair of live prairie- 
chicken could be got. Now I had always understood 


that the species was indigenous to Long Island. 
Colonel Post, the New York banker, told me that 


his father had shot them there in the early thirties. 
So I closed with the chance at once, although my Bos- 
ton friend was unwilling to disclose the source from 
which the supply was to come, and I have never learned 
it to this day. But the birds were bought and delivered 
in good condition. Glessing clipped their wings and 
set them out. This was in the latter part of March 
or early April, so that we all looked forward with de- 
light to the joys in store for us, thinking that the birds 
would breed that spring and give us fine shooting in 
the fall. We reckoned on allowing four to the gun, 
that a bag of two cocks, twenty quail, and four chickens 
would be within reach of any fair shot on the ordinary 
good days throughout the season. For a few weeks 
the birds throve. The place seemed to suit them, and 
they fed in the open and took to cover as though born 
and bred on the island. But one fine spring day the 
whole bunch forgathered, rose en masse, hovered for 
a while over the island, and then headed direct for 
the shore to the northeast, a mile or so away across 
Peconic Bay. During the next day or two a few of 
the birds were noticed near the little village of New 
Suffolk, and that was the last that was ever seen or 
heard of them. A year later I met a lady whose 
summer place—a family homestead at Madison, Con- 
necticut—lies along the shore of Long Island Sound. 
She told me of “a flock of odd-looking birds, bigger 
than quail and almost as large as partridges,” which 
she had come upon in one of the stubble-fields of the 
farm. There were fourteen or fifteen in the “ flock”; 
and she drew a little sketch. That sketch set me to 
thinking. I got down the atlas and found that Madison 
lay directly opposite Robins Island to the north, but 
with half the width of Long Island and twenty miles 
of water between! I wonder whether that bunch of 
odd-looking birds, “bigger than quail and almost 


could have been the survivors, 


as large as partridges,’ 
strayed prairie- 


or their offspring, of our lost or 
chicken ? 

I am not sure whether or not the pheasant can be 
‘alled a success as an extra bird on a quail preserve. 
To put one up occasionally in -the woods or brambles 
or out in the long grass when working the dogs on 
quail, is a bright and exhilarating episode. But when 
the pheasants are plentiful and the club limit a low 
one, it is exasperating to keep on flushing the big, 
bright-plumaged cocks, or the protected hens, over and 
over again, after you have bagged your allowance and 
are hunting for Bob White only. On a_ preserve 
like Robins Island, where the brambles are thick, and 
the patches of long grass on the shore stretches and 
sand-dunes afford capital hiding-places, the pheasants 
often lie as close to a point as quail, and in thick cover 
get away unharmed as often as not, in spite of their 
slow flight at the start. In the open they generally 
run, or flush far ahead of the dogs, and once under 
full headway it takes a long lead and a heavy charge 
to stop them. And this trick of running gets into the 
nerves of dogs and men. How often has it been my 
luck, after the brace of cocks allowed by the rules have 
been bagged, to have my dog strike hot scent, catch 
sight of a cock, break for him—and put up a bevy of 
quail out of gunshot, or run straight through a scat- 
tered bevy and have them flush behind me, unseen 
until too late! 

The mixed cover of the island worked curious effects 
on game and dogs. The birds learned to adapt them- 
selves to the peculiar conditions of the place, and the 
dogs had to adapt themselves to the odd tricks of the 
birds. For instance, in the brier-patches through which 
paths had to be cut to give dogs and sportsmen a 
chance to beat the ground over, the quail soon learned 
that their best chance of safety lay in not flushing as 
they were come upon, nor in lying close, but in 
creeping cautiously to the path on the further side 
of the brier-patch, and then darting across to the 
next one. I remember a day’s outing with Mr. Chaun 
cey Marshall and his black setter * Topsy ’—and any 
one who has ever shot over that noble dog (alas! long 
since departed) will recall her extraordinary activity, 
unerring nose, and “ bird sense.””. When we got among 
the briers “ Topsy” seemed all of a sudden to aban 
don her usual steadiness. She would begin to make 
game, come to a stand on the edge of the briers, then 
“blink” her point, dart swiftly down one path and 
up another, make game again, again come to a point, 
and repeat the series of queer performances. Mr. Mar- 
shall, Glessing, and I happening to work in different 
paths, and all of us in turn catching sight of the 
running birds, as first one of us and then another 
called “ point!” only to see her turn off again, it sud- 
denly dawned upon us all that “ Topsy” had “ caught 
on” to the quail’s trick; so when they crept away 
from her point, she did the same, darting around to 
meet them on the further side of the patch, and after 
the thing had been repeated a few times she had 
the bevy so scared that they would lie close at the 
edge of the path under her point, in fine position to 
be flushed. It was a rare exhibition of that sort of 
“bird sense” that only one dog in a thousand, even 
of the best bred, best trained, and keenest nosed of 
their kind, will show. 

The little island preserve is full of just this sort 
of opportunities for capital sport. The diversified 
character of the fields and cover lends a peculiar charm 


to a day’s outing with dog and gun. In the woods 
you seem to be as far away from human life and 


sounds as though you were tramping the forests of 
Maine, when suddenly you come out into the open 
and upon acres of rolling meadow covered with buck- 
wheat and broom-sedge. Or perhaps it is a wind-swept 
sand-dune, or a high bluff thick with odorous bayberry. 
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CHAPTER VI 


T was not yet dawn, though a few birds sang in 
the darkness around us, as Sir William and I 
set off for the Cayuga’s lodge, which stood be- 
yond the town, on a rocky knoll partly cleared 
of trees. 

The air was cold and without fragrance, for 
in our country it is the sun that draws the earth's 
sweetness in early spring. 

The stars lighted us through the streets of Jolns- 
town, empty of life save for the mufiled watchman, 
dozing in his own lanthorn glow, who roused as he 
heard us, and shook his damp cloak. And far behind 
us we heard his singsong: 

* Four o'clock! A cold, fair morn, and all well!” 

One inn there was, where the dim bush swung wet 
and sleek as a clinging bat, and where stale embers of 
the night’s revelry still flickered; for, behind the 
lighted windows, men were singing, and we heard them 
as we passed: 

“Oh, we're all dry 
Wi’ drinking on’t— 
We're all dry 
Wi’ drinking on’t. 
The piper kissed 
The fiddler’s wife, 
And I can’t sleep 
For thinking on’t !” 


“Starbuck’s Inn,” muttered Sir William, grimly. 
“ He’s a Boston man; they drink no tea there.” 

And as we strode on in the darkness, behind us, 
from the lighted hostelry, came a husky echo of that 
foolish catch: 

**Diddle diddle dumpling, 
My son John—” 


So I knew that my buckskin birds were still chirping 
among us. 

But now we were on the stony way and the town 
sank below us as we climbed towards Quider’s lodge, 
knee-deep in dewy thistles. 

The spark of a tiny council fire guided us. Coming 
nearer we smelled black birch burning, and we saw 
the long thread of aromatic smoke mounting steadily 
to the paling stars. 

We passed a young basswood-tree from which hung 
a flint, symbol of the Mohawks. From another chest- 
nut-sapling dangled the symbol of the Cayugas, a pipe. 
All at once we saw Quider, standing motionless before 
his lodge. 

Sir William drew flint and tinder from his pouch, 
and sent a spark flying into the dry tobacco of his 
pipe. He drew it to a long glow, twice, and passed it, 
through the smoke of the fire, to Quider. 

I saw the Cayuga’s face then. It was a strange red, 
yet it was not painted. He seemed ill; his eyes glit- 
tered like the eves of a lynx. 

And now, as the Indian sank down into his blanket 
before the fire, Sir William produced a belt from the 
folds of his cloak and held it out. The belt was black 
with two figures woven in white on it. The hands of 
the figures were clasped together. It was a chain- 
belt. 

* Brother.” he said, slowly, “ the clouds which hang 
over us prevent us from seeing the sun. It is, there- 
fore, our business, with this belt, to clear the sky. And 
we also, with this belt, set the sun in its proper course, 
so that we may be enabled to see the narrow path of 
peace, [Gives the belt.] 

* Brother: We have heard what you have said about 
Colonel Cresap; we believe he has been misled, and we 
have rekindled the council fire at Johnstown with 
embers from Onondaga, with embers from the Ohio, 
with coals from our proper fireplace at Mount John- 
son. 

* We uncover these fires to summon our wisest men, 
so that they shall judge what word shall be sent to 
Colonel Cresap, to secure you in your treaty rights, 
which I have sworn to protect by these strings! [A 
bunch of strings. | 

“ Brother: By this third and last belt I send peace 
and love to my brethren of the Cayuga; and by this 
belt I bid them be patient, and remember that | 
have never broken my word to those within the Long 
House, nor vet to those who dwell without the doors.” 
(A large black belt of seven rows.) 

Then Sir William drew from his girdle a_ belt of 
Wampum, so white that in the starlight it shimmered 
like virgin silver. 

“Who mourns?” asked Sir William, gently, and the 
Indian rose and answered: 

* We mourn—we of the Cayuga—we of three clans.” 

* What clans shall be raised up?” asked Sir William. 

* Three clans lie stricken: the Wolf, the Plover, the 
Kel. Who shall raise them?” 

* Brother.’ said Sir William gravely, “ with this 
belt I raise three clans: I cleanse their eyes, their ears, 
their mouths, their bodies, with clean water. With 
this belt I clear their path so that no longer shall the 
dead stand in your way, or in ours. [The belt.] 

* Brother: With these strings I raise up your head 
and beg vou will no longer sorrow. [Three strings.] 

* Brother: With this belt I cover the graves.” (A 
great white belt.) 

In the dead stillness that followed, the northern hill- 
tops slowly turned to pink and ashes. The day had 
dawned. 
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When again we reached the village, cocks were crow- 
ing in every yard; the painted weather-vanes glowed 
in the sun; legions of birds sang. 

From Starbuck’s Inn stumbled forth a_ blinking, 
soiled, and tipsy company, linking arms, sidling, shov- 
ing, lurching, and bawling: 

* Oh, we're all dry 
Wi, drinkin’ on’t!” 


And I plainly saw my two coureurs des bois, boozy 
as owls, a-bussing the landlord’s greasy wench, while 
imine host pummelled them lustily, foot and fist. 

So on through the cold shadowy street and out into 
the sun-warmed road again, and at last to the Hall, 
where, on the sunny porch, stood Silver Heels, hair in 
her eves, her naked white feet in moccasins, washing 
her cheeks in the dew. 

“Tut! Tut!” cried Sir William, sharply. ‘ What 
foolishness is this, Felicity? Off to bed! with your 
bare legs!” 

‘Betty said that beauty grew with dew- baths at 
dawn,” said Silver Heels, coolly. “I have bathed my 
limbs and my body in the grass and I’m all over 
leaves.” 

* Betty’s a fool! Be off to bed!—you little baggage!” 
cried Sir William. And away up stairs scampered 
Silver Heels, dropping both moccasins in her flight. 

“ Bettv! Betty!” fumed Sir William. “T’ll Betty 
her, the black witch!” And he stamped off to the 
nursery, muttering threats which I knew would never 
be fulfilled. 

That day Sir William sat in his library writing with 
Mr. Butler, so there was no school, and Peter, Esk, 
Silver Heels, and I went a-fishing in the river. And 
I did not wear my uniform, for fear of soiling. 

All day long, as we sat in the grass to watch our 
poles aquiver, horsemen from our stables passed us, 
galloping east and south, doubtless bearing letters 
from Sir William to Albany and New York—and 
farther south, perchance—for there came one rider 
with six soldiers in escort, and two led horses well 
packed, all trotting and clattering away towards the 
Fort Pitt trail. 

That day was the last of the old days for us; but 
how could we suspect that, as we waded in the shal- 
lows there, laughing, chattering, splashing each other, 
and quarrelling to our heart’s content? The familiar 
river, which every freshet changed just enough to 
sharpen our eyes for new pools, slipped over its 
smooth golden stones, inviting our dusty feet. Up to 
our knees we moved in the ice-cold stream, climbing 
out at times to warm our legs in the sun, and lie deep 
in the daisies, winking at the swallows in the sky. 

We played all our old games again—but that we 
played them for the last time, none of us suspected. 
I held a buttercup under Silver Heels’s snowy chin to 
prove her love for cheese; I played buzzing bee-songs 
on grass-blades: I whittled whistles for Peter and 
Esk; I skipped flat stones; I colored Silver Heels’s 
toes yellow with dandelion juice so she should ever 
afterwards wade in gold—this at her own desire. 

Twice those tiny spotted lady-beetles perched on my 
hand, and Silver Heels, to ward off threatening evil, 
took them on the pink tip of her little finger, re- 
peating: 

* Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home; 
Thy lodge is atire!: Thy babies will burn!” 


Which she said would save me from torture at the 
stake some day. 

The late sun settled in the blue ashes of the western 
forests as we pulled on our stockings and moccasins 
and gathered up our strings of silvery fish. 

For a whole day I had carefully forgotten that I 
was anything but a comrade to these children; but I 
did not know how wise I had been to lay by, in my 
memory. one more perfect day ere the evil days came 
and the vears drew nigh wherein, God wot! I found 
no pleasure. 

Silver Heels and I walked back together through the 
evening glow. and I remember that the windows of our 
house were all on fire from the sun as we climbed the 
hill under the splendor of the western sky. 

As we came through the orchard I saw Sir William 
sitting on the stone seat near the beehives. His chin 
had fallen on his chest, both hands rested on his cane, 
and over his body fell the glory of the red sky. 

He heard us as we came through the orchard, and he 
raised his head to smile a welcome. But there was 
that in his eyes which told me to stay there with him 
after the others had trooped in to be fed, and I waited. 

Presently he said: * Quider is sick. Did you dis- 
cover anything in his face that might betoken—a— 
a fever?” 

* His eyes.” T said. 

“Was he blotched? My sight is dim these years.” 

“His face was over-red,”” I answered, wondering. 

Sir William said nothing more. After a little while 
he rose, leaning on his cane, and passed heavily under 
the fruit trees towards the house. 

That night came our doctor, Pierson, galloping from 
the village with an urgent message for Sir William. 
Later I saw soldiers set out with bayonets on their 
muskets, and, with them, the doctor, leading his horse. 

In the morning we knew that the small-pox had 
seized the Cayuga, and that our soldiers patrolled 
Quider’s lodge to warn all men of the black pest. 

The days which followed were busy days for us all— 





days fraught with bustle and perplexity—hours which 
hurried on, crowding one on another like pages turning 
in a book—turning too swiftly for me to cipher the 
ominous text. 

All Sir William’s hopes of averting war were now 
centred in the stricken Cayuga. He and I haunted the 
neighborhood of Quider’s lodge, staring for hours at 
the silent hut in the clearing: or, rambling by star- 
light, we watched the candle burning in the lodge door 
as though it were the flame of life, now flaring, now 
sinking in its socket. 

On such rambles he seldom spoke, but sometimes he 
leaned on my shoulder as we walked, and his very 
hand secmed burdened with the weight of his cares. 

Once, however, when from the sentinels we learned 
that Quider might live, Sir William appeared almost 
gay, and we walked to a little hill, all silvery in the 
light of the young moon, and rested on a rock. 

* Black Care rides behind the horseman, but—I have 
dismounted,” he said, lightly, ‘* Quider will live, I 
warrant you, barring those arrows of outrageous for- 
tune of which you have doubtless heard, Michael.” 

“What may those same arrows be marked with? 
I asked, innocently. 

* With the totem of Kismet, my boy.” 

1 did not know that totem, and said so, whereupon 
he fell a-laughing and pinched my cheek, saying, “ Are 
there 110 people in the world but the Six Nations of 
the Long House?” 

I answered cautiously: ‘ Oe-yen-de-hit Sar-a-ta-ke,” 
meaning, “ There are favorable signs (of people) where 
the tracks of (their) heels may be seen. I have not 
travelled; there may be other tracks in the world.” 

* Ten-ca-re Ne-go-ni,” replied Sir William, gravely. 
“He scatters His people everywhere, Michael. The 
world lies outside of the Long House!” 

After a moment I said: ; 

“Is Silver Heels going to marry Mr. Butler?” 

“T hope so,” replied Sir William, a little surprised. 
‘Mr. Butler is a gentleman of culture and wealth. 
Felicity has no large dower, and I can leave but little 
if | provide for all my children. I deem it most for- 
tunate that Captain Butler has spoken to me.” 

“Tf,” said I, slowly, “ Silver Heels and I are obliged 
to marry somebody, why can we not marry each 
other?” 

Sir William stared at me. 

* Are you in love with Felicity?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, sir!” I cried, resentfully. 

“Ts she—does she fancy she is in love with you?” 
insisted Sir William, in growing astonishment. 

“No! No!” I said, hastily, for his question annoyed 
and irritated me. ‘“ But only I don’t want her to 
marry Mr. Butler; I'd even be willing to marry her 
myself, though I once saw a maid in Albany—” 

“What the devil is all this damned nonsense?” cried 
Sir William, testily. ‘* What d’ye mean by this idiot’s 
babble?) Eh?” 

The expression of my face at this outburst first dis- 
concerted, then sent him into a roar of laughter. Such 
startled and injured innocence softened his impatience ; 
he carefully explained to me that, as Felicity had no 
fortune, and I barely sufficient to sustain me, such a 
match could but prove a sorry and foolish one for 
Silver Heels and for me. 

“If you were older,” he said, ‘and if you loved each 
cther, [ should, perhaps, be weak enough not to inter- 
fere, though wisdom prompted. But it is best that 
Felicity should wed Mr. Butler, and that as soon as 
may be, for I am growing old very fast, older than I 
care to confess, older than I dare believe. This I say 
to you, for I have come to trust you and to lean on 
you, Michael; but you must never hint to others that 
I complain of age or feebleness. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered, soberly. 

“ Besides,” said Sir William, with a forced smile, 
“7 have much to do yet: I mean to accomplish a deal 
of labor before I—well, before many weeks. Come, 
lad; we must not grope out here seeking unhappiness 
under these pretty stars. We are much to each other; 
we shall be much more—en? Come, then; Quider will 
live, spite of those same slings and arrows of which 
you know not the totem-marks.” 

As we descended the hill through shadowy drifts of 
spice-fern, Sir William looked long and hopefully at 
the candle burning in Quider’s hut. 

So we went home, comforted and hopeful; but the 
merrow brought gravest tidings from Quider’s lodge, 
for the Cayuga had fallen a-raving in his fever, and it 
was necessary to tie him down lest he break away. 

Weighed down with anxiety concerning what Colonel 
Cresap might be doing on the Ohio, dreading an out- 
break which must surely come if the Cayuga belts re- 
mained unanswered, Sir William, in his sore perplexity, 
turned. once more to me and opened his brave heart. 

“T know not what intrigues may be afoot, what 
double intrigues revolve within, what triple motives 
urge the men who have despatched Colonel Cresap on 
this adventure. But I know this, that should Cresap’s 
colonials in their blindness attack my Cayugas, a 
thousand hatchets will sparkle in these hills, and the 
people of the Long House will never sit idle when these 
colonies and England draw the sword!” 

Again that cold, despairing amazement crept into 
my heart, for I could no longer misunderstand Sir 
William that his sympathies were not with our King, 
but with the provinces. 

He appeared to divine my troubled thoughts; I knew 
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it by the painful smile which passed like a pale light 
from his eyes, fading in the shadowy hollows which 
‘are and grief had dug in his good, kind face. 

“Learn from others, not from me, what acid chem- 
istry is changing the heart of this broad land to 
stone,” he said. 

“T cannot understand, sir,’ I broke out, “ why we 
should warn Colonel Cresap. Is it loyalty for us to 
do so?” 

Sir William turned his sunken eyes on me. 

“It is loyalty to God,” he said. 

The solemn peace in his eyes awed me; the ravage 
which care had left in his visage frightened me. 

He spoke again: 

*T may have to answer to Him soon, my boy. I have 
searched my heart; there is no dishonor in it.” 

We had been sitting on the bed in my little chamber. 
The -window was open; the breeze fluttered the cotton 
curtains—a spicy breeze, laden with essence of the fern 
which covers our fields, and smells like bay-leaves 
crushed in one’s palm. 

The peace of Sabbath brooded over all, a cow-bell 
tinkled from the pasture, birds chirped. Sir William 
rose to stand by the window, and his gaze softened 
towards the sunlit meadows, where buttercups swayed 
with daisies, and the blue flower-de-luce quivered in the 
wind. 

* God!” he muttered, under his breath. ‘ That this 
sweet peace on earth should be assailed by men!” 

Again into my breast came that strange uneasiness 
which this month of May had brought to us along with 
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the robins and the new leaves, and which I began to 
breathe in with the summer wind itself—a vague un- 
rest, a breathless waiting—for what? I did not know. 

“What I am striving for,” said Sir William to me, 
again and again, “is to so conduct that these Indians 
on our frontiers shall take neither one side nor the 
other, but remain passive while the storm rages. To 
work openly for this is not possible. If it were pos- 
sible to work openly, and if Quider should die, | would 
send such a message to my Lord Dunmore of Virginia 
as would make his bloodless ears burn! And they may 
burn yet!” 

At my expression of horrified surprise Sir William 
hesitated, then struck his fist into the open palm of 
his left hand. 

“Why should you not know it?” he cried. ‘“ You 
are the only one of all I can trust!” 

He paused, eying me intently. 

“Can I not trust you, dear’ lad?” he said, gently. 

“ Yes, sir,’ I cried, in an overwhelming rush of pity 
and love. “ You are first in my heart, sir—and then 
the King.” 

Sir William smiled and thought awhile. Then he 
continued : 

“You are to know, Michael, that Lord Dunmore, 
Governor of Virginia, is, in my opinion, at the bottom 
of this. He it is who, foreseeing the future, as do all 
thinking men, has sent the deluded Cresap to pick a 
quarrel with my Cayugas, knowing that he is making 
future allies for England. It is vile! It is a mon- 
strous thing! It is not loyalty, it is treason!” 
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He struck his pinched forehead and strode up and 
down. 

“Can Dunmore know what he is doing? God! The 
horror of it!—the horror of border war! Has Dun 
more ever seen how savages fight? Has he seen raw 
scalps ripped from babies? Has he seen naked prison 
ers writhing at the stake, drenched in blood, eyeless 
sockets raised to the skies?” 

He stood still in the middle of the room. There was 
au sweat on his cheek-bones. 

“If we must fight, let us fight like men,” he mut- 
tered, ‘* without fear or favor, without treachery! But, 
Michael, woe to the side that calls on these savages 
for aid! Woe to them! Woe! Woe! For the first 
scalp taken will turn this border into such a_ hell 
of blood and flame as the devil never dreamed of!” 

This outburst left me stunned. Save for Sir Wil- 
liam, I knew not where now to anchor my faith. Our 
King already in these few days had become to my 
youthful mind a distant, wavering shadow, no longer 
the rock to which loyal hearts must cling—unquestion 
ing. And it is ever so; old faiths fall when hearts 
question, and I know not whether hearts be right or 
wrong to strive so hard for the answer which is their 
own undoing. 

Still, however, in that distant England which I had 
never seen, the King, though fading to a phantom in 
my heart, yet loomed up still a vast and mighty shape, 
awful as the threatening majesty of a dim cloud on 
the world’s edge, behind which lightning glimmers. 

To be Continued, 
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HE forth-coming commercial 
ordnance and war-munitions 
display at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo promises 
to be, by reason of the number 
and character of its exhibits, 
the most comprehensive collaboration of 
war goods ever seen in the United States. 

To fully recognize the scope of the dis- 
play it must be understood that the com- 
mercial exhibit is in no sense a govern- 
ment showing, inasmuch as its aims and 
purposes ‘are to exploit the products of 
private manufacturers. It is analogous 
to the great Krupp exhibit at the Colum- 
bian World’s Fair, only, instead of one 
man (Krupp) in a separate building at 
Chicago, there will be gathered together 
in two handsome steel structures at the 
Pan-American Exposition exhibit topics 
from nearly all the leading war-munitions 
houses of America. In other words, the 
ordnance display at Buffalo will consti- 
tute a convention of the majority of the 
war- material preducers of the United 
States, with the express object of indi- 
cating to the world the readiness of the 
private plants of America to handle large 
foreign orders. 

As an instance of the importance with 
which this exhibit is viewed abroad, intimations have 
been received, it is learned, which indicate that many 
of the Pan-American countries will send special com- 
missions of army and navy officers to Buffalo to in- 
spect and report upon the various topics in the war- 
munitions division. 

The housing for the ordnance topics is in two steel 
buildings, which buildings in themselves constitute a 
display, inasmuch as they are so arranged that they 
can be taken down and shipped to South America or 
elsewhere, and erected, say, as railway stations or 
government buildings. These two buildings are the 
exhibit of the American Bridge Company, the leading 
firm in structural bridge-work in the United States 
to-day, if not in the world. It was a constituent firm 
of the American Bridge Company (the Pencoyd Tron 
Works of Philadelphia) that erected in such incred- 
ibly short time, in North Africa, the famous Atabara 
bridge. In the military engineering group of the 
ordnance division the American Bridge Company will 
illustrate the construction of this famous Atabar: 
bridge. Probably no incident in recent 
years so impressed the Old World with a 
realization of America’s progress as the 
fact that the Pencoyd Iron Works in con- 
structing the Atabara bridge, did, both as 
to time and cheapness, what no bridge con- 
cern in Europe was able to do. 

Aside from the comprehensiveness of 
the display, the commercial ordnance ex- 
hibit at Buffalo marks a departure in 
exposition treatment of war - munitions 
topics. Heretofore artillery, small-arms, 
and war material of all descriptions have 
been freely scattered among various di- 
visions. At the Pan-American Exposition, 
however, they constitute a distinct class, 
and as such they have been placed in a 
separate grouping, or what is termed the 
Ordnance Division. 

The two housings have been designated. 
the one to the westward as No. 1, and 
the one to the eastward as No. 2. Be- 
tween the ends of the buildings is a space 
of 100 feet, which will be occupied by a 
full-size model of a 12-inch-gun Gruson 
turret. A Gruson turret is the nearest 
approach to an impregnable form of de- 








Exterior of the Ordnance Exhibit Buildings 


in America were acquired from the German = gun- 
maker Krupp, and at the Pan-American Exposition the 
first opportunity will be afforded the American public 
to view one of these immense structures. 

In Ordnance Building No. 1 will be collected the 
heavier topics—the siege and field guns. military en- 
gineering equipments, and tools used in the hull assem- 
bling work on battle-ships and cruisers, while in Ord- 
nance Building No. 2 will be found the displays of 
all the Jeading military-arms houses of the country, 
together with exhibits from ship-building firms, and 
establishments dealing directly in the manufacture of 
quartermaster, commissary, and surgical outfits. It 
can be safely stated that if exposition facilities were 
available, the ordnance display could be more than 
doubled in extent. Space limitations, however. have 
narrowed down to a minimum the exhibits of many 
houses; but notwithstanding the drawback of insuf- 
ficient floor-room, a wonderful diversity of topics has 
been secured. 

The primary motive in all exposition work is adver- 
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manufacturers, dealing mainiy with gov 
ernments, have little in common with pop- 
ular displays, except wherein they atford 
an opportunity to call the attention of 
foreign governments to one’s goods. For 
this reason war-munitions exhibitors 
cater to a limited class, namely, the rep 
resentatives of governments. 

The writer had occasion when in South 
America in 1894 to ask a prominent offi 
cer of one of the leading South-American 
countries why his government, instead of 
placing all orders for war material either 
in Europe or in the United Kingdom, did 
not offer some orders to the United States. 
The answer was, in effect, that the States 
did not afford either the assortment or 
variety to choose from such as existed in 
Kurope, and that such material as was 
available here was not as cheap as that 
obtainable both in the United Wingdom 
and on the Continent. 

This officer, it may be said in passing, 
was absolutely correct in his statement. 
In 1894 we were, indeed, behind Europe. 
But to-day all this is changed, and the 
raison détre of the collective commercial 
ordnance exhibit at Buffalo is to demon 
strate to the world that this change has 
taken place. Not only is war material of all deserip- 
tions now obtainable in this country, but the private 
manufacturers are able to compete in variety, in ex 
cellence, and in price with the leading establishments 
of the Old World. Furthermore, it is believed that 
the private war-munitions plants of America are capa- 
ble to-day of turning out in a given time larger quan 
tities of war goods than any aggregation of firms of 
one nation in Europe. 

As an illustration of the magnitude of the business 
involved in the purchase by the smaller powers of 
war material in Europe, one has only to look at the 
number of men employed at such great plants as 
the Krupp of Germany. the Creusot in France, and 
those of the Armstrongs and Vickers Sons & Maxim 
of England. Krupp employs something like 25,000 
men; the two English firms employ collectively about 
35,000 men; and the Creusot plant about 19,000. No 
reckoning is here made of the famous Loewe works 
of Berlin, or of Italian, Belgian, and numerous French 
firms. With the exception of Krupp, the above es- 
tablishments ordinarily confine themselves 
to filling foreign orders. 

In the military- foods group one ex 
hibitor has prepared his display packed 
on the backs of dummy animals, and put 
up for transportation the same as a bat- 
tery of mountain-guns. A display of this 
description expresses more to a commission 
of visiting army officers from a foreign 
country than would tons of canned goods 
simply piled upon a floor. 

In the surgical outfit group, instead of 
a commonplace array of surgical goods, 
Truax, Greene, & Co., of Chicago, one of 
the leading surgical-instruments houses of 
the United States will show a fully 
equipped surgical station under tentage. 

The siege and field artillery display will 
contain guns from the leading firms of the 
country dealing in rapid-fire weapons, and 
in no instance will the calibres be dupli- 
cated. 

Throughout the entire ordnance division 
the rule has been to group exhibits ac 
cording to class, and to endeavor to ex 
haust in each group all obtainable top 
ics properly belonging in that section, 





fence known to the world to-day. It is 
only within a comparatively short period 
that the rights to make Gruson turrets 


Interior View,— Showing Ornate Steel Construction 


while at the same time so arranging dis 
plays as to preserve, when passing from 
one to another, a continuity of interest. 
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Manchuria,—A Bone of International Contention 
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ITH Manchuria the focus of Peking di- 

plomacy, and the predicted cause of a 

war between Russia and Japan, the 

average man who is not a student of 

Asia is asking why that section of 

China is a bone of such sharp conten- 

tion. It is therefore interesting to note some salient 

facts regarding the importance of Manchuria’s loca- 

tion, the extent of its resources, and the significance of 
the present negotiations. 

Manchuria is practically the richest and most re- 
sourceful unimproved section of all Cathay. I ven- 
ture this statement not alone on my own authority 
and on my own observations, which were made in a 
journey across Manchuria vid Moukden and Kirin to 
Viadivostok, during a leave of absence as United 
States minister to Siam in Southern Asia. My conclu- 
sions are based also on the word of such noted ex- 
perts as Archibald Colquhoun, the eminent British 
geographer and traveller, Lord Charles Beresford, 
statesman, naval hero, and national commercial agent, 
Count Cassini, now Russia’s able ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and Muravieff, another brilliant Russian diplo- 
matist. 

If we summarize a few facts worthy of remem- 
branee, but again possibly surprising to the man who 
has not studied Asia, we would describe Manchuria in 
this Occupying 375,- 

000 miles, it com- 


wise: 
square 


chants of that port when he made his memorable trip 
te Asia. After he had urged them not to exaggerate, 
they said: 

“ ...the mineral wealth of these provinces [of 
Manchuria] is great; gold is worked in many parts in 
a primitive manner; lead and silver are also found; 
and there are traces of tin, copper, and petroleum. 
Tron abounds, and in some places close to coal. Most 
important, however, are the large deposits of coal of 
various descriptions—anthracite, semi-anthracite, bitu- 
minous, ete.—only requiring machinery to develop a 
large export trade.” 

America’s chief concern in Manchuria’s future is 
commercial. The United States are selling more manu- 
factured products to Manchuria than to any other part 
of China. The United States have increased their 
trade there during the last decade more rapidly than 
has any other nation, not excepting Russia. The South- 
ern States of the United States have a great stake in 
the future of Manchuria. The cloth-markets of its 
provinces have been supplied chiefly by our Southern 
cotton-mills. The depression in the cotton trade of 
the hour is due principally to the situation in China. 
Last year America sold cotton cloths valued at $10,- 
000,000, approximately, in North China ports, includ- 
ing Newchwang. This was an increase of nearly one 
hundred per cent. in a decade. These figures refer 





prises one-tenth of 
China’s total area. It is 
twice as large as Japan 
proper, six times larger than 
England and Wales, could 
hold all California, Oregon, 
and Washington together, 
and is double the size of New 
England with New York, New 


nearly 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
combined. Its climate is the 
best in China, being similar 


to that of Maine and Canada 
in the south and east and to 
Montana and Minnesota in 
the north and West. Its sur- 
face conformation is remark- 
able. Drained by — several 
large river systems, including 


the navigable Sungari and 
Nonni on the north and the 
lesser Yalu and Liao on the 
south, it has an unusually 
fortunate mingling of well- 
watered valleys, thickly for- 
ested hills and mountains, 
broad grain-bearing uplands 
and plateaux, and sloping G 


agricultural lands. Its whole 





area is tributary to the sea 
and to the commerce of the 
world through an extensive 
southern coast-line on the 
Gulf of Pechili, which in 
turn is indented with the 
harbors of Talienwan (now 
Dalnv) and Port Arthur on 


the Liaotung peninsula, and 
Newehwang near the mouth 
of the Liao River. 

Still, Manehuria is far 
from being an El Dorado. It 
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has also barren plains, tree- 
mountains, boggy val- 
leys, snow-covered and wind- 


less 


swept hills and dales. If the 
traveller visiting Manchuria 
saw first the white lime- 


stone and gray punice cliffs of the Shanalin range, 
or * Long White Mountains,” which separate the . For- 
bidden Kingdom of Korea from Manchuria, he would 
imagine that he was approaching a land without prom- 
ise or prospect. If, again, he should find himself lost 
on the sandy steppes in the fork of the Sungari and 
Nonni rivers, under the shadow of the lofty Kin-gan 
Mountains that mark the boundaries between Man- 
churia and the limitless wastes of Mongolia and the 
Gobi desert, he would sigh for escape from such a 
wilderness. Thus is Manchuria, in its variety of topog- 
raphy, climate, and resources, not unlike our own great 
State of California, with its wonderful mingling of 
deserts and gardens. 

Lest some critic may accuse me of indulging in 
heavy coloring, | beg permission to quote from a semi- 
eflicial letter addressed to me several years ago by 
prominent foreigners of Newechwang when it was my 
privilege to first visit that important gateway to Man- 


churia. They were honoring me with an appeal to as- 
sist in awakening interest throughout America in 


China’s resources and possibilities. They said: 

* There is no question, in our judgment, based on in- 
timate acquaintance with Manchuria, extending over 
a long period of years, that it possesses greater pos- 
sibilities of material exploitation, with great rewards 
to the countries and men interested, than any other 
section of Asia of equal area we know no one 
other compact portion of Asia, America, Africa, or 
Europe, covering 100,006 square miles, which has such 
wealth of soil, minerals, timber, and climate, with fa- 
vorable conditions of accessibility and approach.” 
In still further support of this estimate, I quote 
froma letter dotted Newebwane, December 22, 1898, ad- 


dressed to Lord Charles Beresford by the British mer- 
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to cottons. With Manchuria’s development will come 
similar demands for manufactured iron and steel and 
staple food-supplies. 

Walking along one of the wide streets of Moukden, 
the great mart and chief city of Manchuria, about two 
years ago, I took careful note of the wares in the 
monotonous rows of smelly shops. There I saw cotton 
cloths from North Carolina, cases of kerosene from 
Pennsylvania, flour from Oregon, canned meat from 
Nebraska, lamps from New York, tools from Illinois, 
nails from Ohio, toys from Massachusetts, and mis- 
cellaneous articles from other States. American com- 
mercial invasion was valiantly striving to keep pace 
with Russian political invasion. From this, and other 
appearances, it was succeeding. A Cossack whom I met 
just outside of Moukden was smoking American tobac- 
co in an American pipe, and carried a bag of Ameri- 
can flour and a can of American meat behind him on 
the back of his wizened but tough little pony. 

The next day, as I was floundering through the filthy 
slush of the old highway that runs through from Mouk- 
den to Kirin and then bifureates to Tsitsihar and Vlad- 
ivostok, I was fortunate enough to meet, within the 
narrow cheerless confines of an uncomfortable rest- 
house, or inn, a rotund and affable Russian merchant 
en route to Newchwang. With utmost frankness this 
merchant, who proved to be one of Odessa’s leading 
business men, made this significant statement, of 
which I purposely kept a memorandum: 

“The time will come when the manufacturing indus- 
tries of southern Russia and the food products of 
central Russia will supply and control the Manchurian 
markets. Brought here either in the subsidized ships 
of our ‘ Volunteer’ Black Sea merchant fleet or in the 
freight-cars of our Trans-Siberian railway, our pro- 










ducts, first in the line of cotton goods, petroleum, and 
flour, and then later in other lines, will supplant 
yours.” 

When it was suggested that Russian products could 
not successfully compete with those of America, all 
things being equal, and that the open-door treaties 
and agreements would protect American imports, he un- 
hesitatingly and even nonchalantly replied: 

“Do not be deceived by such assumptions. If neces- 
sary, when we have full authority over Manchuria, 
we shall gradually establish a protective tariff, such 
as you have in America, and build up the market for 
the benefit of us Russian merchants and manufactur- 
ers. Either with direct or discriminating duties at 
ports of entry, or with special freight rates on rail 
and steamship lines under government control, we will 
make a successful effort to control these northeastern 
Asiatic markets.” 

Right here it is well to note what Russia has al- 
ready done materially in Manchuria. A considerable 
portion of the railway is constructed southeast from 
Onon in Siberia vid Tsitsihar and Harbin to Vlad- 
ivostok, and then almost directly south from Harbin 
wid Kirin, Moukden and Newchwang to the ports of 
Talienwan and Port Arthur. From Newchwang the 
read is to connect with the line already constructed 
from Shan-hai-kwan to Peking. The city of Harbin, 
in the heart of northern Man- 
churia, on the great nav- 
igable Sungari River, is an 
illustration of Russian enter- 
prise. Five years ago no such 
city existed. To-day it is a 
thriving trade centre of forty 
thousand people, with wide 
streets, large buildings, elec- 
trie lights, and other charac- 
teristics of an_ up-to-date 
Western American city. It is 
located at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Sungari, and was 
selected by the Russian en- 
gineers as the best point of 
junction of the roads running 
respectively to Vladivostok 
and Port Arthur. 

The present crisis is not 
difficult of comprehension. 
As a result of the recent 






troubles, Russia seeks, as 
she claims, to protect her 
railway interests and_ the 


safety of her people in Man- 
churia, as well as to conserve 
quiet along the 1800 miles of 
her Manchurian frontier, by 
Russian military .and civil 
administration, until the 
Chinese government shall be 
able to preserve order and 
peace. Russia further an- 
nounces that she will imme- 
diately withdraw when China 
shall comply with these con- 
ditions, alleging that she has 
no intentions of annexing 
Manchuria or of closing the 
so-called open door. 

To this agreement’ the 
powers object. First, it is 
held that the treaty is a 
secret one with an individual 
power, and not therefore in 
accord with the understanding 
that, pending the settlement 
of present difficulties, China 
would make no special agree- 
ments with individual nations of the concert. Second- 
ly, there is a grave principle at stake. It is contended 
that the Russian agreement will be the first direct 
step toward the breaking up of the empire, despite 
Russia’s protestations to the contrary, and that with 
such division there would logically follow the closing 
of the door of trade to other nations. 

Viewed impartially, Russia cannot be criticised from 
her stand-point for her Manchurian policy. Her in- 
terests are far beyond those of any country, excepting 
Japan. It should be remembered, in any discussion, 
that the entire northern and eastern boundaries of 
Manchuria are Russian, that Manchuria affords the 
only outlet of Russia’s Asiatic dominions to open ports 
of the Pacific, that in the march of events nothing but 
overwhelming defeat in a great war can check her 
progress in northern Asia, and that finally Russia 
improves the people and raises the standard of civ- 
ilization wherever she goes in Asia. 

To Japan the crisis is of acute significance. If Rus- 
sia secures complete possession of Manchuria she may 
endeavor to occupy Korea next, and that would be fatal 
to Japan, in the eyes and opinion of her statesmen. 

Whatever the outcome of the present crisis—and we 
all hope that it will not bring a struggle between Rus- 
sia and Japan, which would in the nature of things 
be the greatest clash of nations since the Franco- 
Prussian war thirty years ago—the people of the 
United States have good reason to support the policy 
of President McKinley and Secretary Hay. The atti- 
tude of the Administration, not only towards the gen- 
eral issues involved at Peking, but towards the pro- 
posed secret agreement of Russia and China, has been 
the only one consistent with our former traditions, and 
not involving future grave entanglements. 
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Cable-spool with the Rope-brake Raising the Cables from the River-bed into the Air, April 12 
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T the dedication of the Second Christian 
Science Church of New York on Easter 
Sunday, Second- Reader John Carroll 


Lathrop told a story of uncommon inter- 
est. He said that when the corner-stone 
of the new church had been ordered, the 
stone-contractor at Concord, New Hampshire, had been 
directed to inscribe on raised letters on one end of 
it “ New York Second Church of Christ, Scientist.” 
That was at that time the legal name of the church. 
‘Lhe order was given six months prior to Easter, 1899. 
The stone, a block of granite weighing ten tons, was 
quarried, inscribed, and shipped, and arrived in New 
York in a great box three days before Easter. The 
same evening came a letter from Mrs. Eddy, the be- 
loved leader, saying that the title assumed by the 
church and ordered to be put in the stone was not 
right, and should read “ Second Church of Christ 
Scientist, of New York City.” This greatly embarrass- 
ed the Reader and some of the trustees. 'They couldn’t 
lay a corner-stone with an erroneous inscription on it, 
and they were told there was not time to have the in- 
scription made right. What could they do! The First 
Reader, Mrs. Lathrop, mother of the Second Reader, 
said, as quoted in the New York Herald: “I told the 
board of trustees to remember that nothing is impos- 
sible in Science, and we all treated the case—that is, 
prayed about it, you know. The next morning I woke 
up feeling very joyous, I remember. I didn’t know 
why. We came to examine the blue-prints of the stone, 
and we found the wrong name wasn’t there. Neither 
was it on the stone. We afterwards got our legal name 
changed to correspond with that on the stone.” 

Three times over the Second Reader told to succes- 
sive congregations this story of how the error in the 
inscription in that block of granite apparently faded 
out overnight. the corrected inscription appearing also 
in the blue-print plan of the architect. The Readers 
themselves did not profess to understand how it hap- 
pened. Said the First Reader, as quoted in the Herald: 
* We Scientists profess to know but very little of our 
faith. . . . This incident did seem miraculous at first. 
I do not profess to be able to explain it.” Apparently 
both Readers believed that the error in the granite 
succumbed to “ treatment ” overnight. 

The truth about the inscription came out next day. 
Without the knowledge of the Readers and of some of 
the trustees the orders about the lettering on the stone 
had been changed, and the inscription appeared just 
as the workmen had cut it. So the story, instead of 
recording a Christian Science marvel, seems to attest 
the remarkable capacity of some Christian Science 
leaders for belief in the unprecedented and improbable. 





en. 


HE church in which these stories were told on 
H Kaster Sunday is a beautiful white marble build- 
ing which has cost hundreds of thousands of dol- 
jars. It faces Central Park. Its supporters are people 
of means and education. Some people call this a ma- 
terial age, and complain that faith is a lost art, but 
these Christian Scientists seem to have a capacity for 
belief that would have done credit to any age. Some 
persons will call it credulity, and think it is too much 
like the simple faith that enabled the genius lately 
known as * 520-per-cent. Miller” to do a successful in- 
vestment business in Brooklyn. But however that 
may be, this dauntless attitude of Christian Scien- 
tists in the presence of the uncommon is impressive. 
A phase of opinion that is so candid and so confident 
will surely work out its own destiny if time is given 
it. This Easter story from Central Park West should 
help to comfort persons who have been disappointed 
at the failure of the Bell bill at Albany. 
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HE papers report that a couple of students have 

[ been hurt in the process of becoming members of 

a Sophomore society at Harvard, and the dis- 
cussion which usually follows such reports is under 
way. Society initiations in which a vast deal of fool- 
ery and more or less physical hazard are involved ap- 
peal very strongly to males under twenty years of 
age, and much less strongly to civilized creatures who 
have come to years of greater discretion. The great 
trouble about such initiations is that no one con- 
cerned in them ean be made responsible for anything 
that goes wrong. If a lad is injured, he usually pro- 
claims that it was entirely his own fault and that ne 
one is to blame. That seems to be what has happened 
in this case at Cambridge. If a lad is killed in process 
of initiation, as has happened at least twice within 
ten years —once at Yale and once at Cornell — the 
brethren of the fraternity get together and pass reso- 
lutions saying they didn’t mean to. Then somebody 
goes bail for them, so that they can go home with the 
parents of the dead boy to the funeral. The newspa- 
pers pitch into the boys, their fraternity, and the col- 
lege that harbors them. The president of the uni- 
versity apologizes for all hands, and for the next five 
years in that college initiations are conducted with 
extra care. 

When a lad is seriously hurt in a college society 
initiation the explanation that it was an accident for 
which nobedy was to blame is not sound. Some one 
is to blame. The candidate puts himself in the hands 
of his friends. It is their business, if they accept the 
charge, to see that he comes to no harm, and if he does 


*closer supervision by their governors. 


come to harm it means that they have been unequal 
to the trust they undertook. But there is no satisfac- 
tion to be got out of these other lads. They are irre- 
sponsible. Neither courts of law nor college author- 
ities want to punish them. Prevention is the only rem- 
edy for these eases. These foolish and risky initiation 
proceedings seem to belong to an earlier time, when 
college students were younger than now and under 
Then they were 
restrained by fear of the college authorities. Now they 
are restrained only by the sense of the students them- 
selves, and that is something that varies greatly in in- 
dividuals. Undergraduate public opinion in a uni- 
versity like Harvard ought to be strong enough and 
sensible enough to abolish these relics of a time when 
it was thought to be the duty of a college president 
to know when his charges went to bed and when they 
got up, and to make sure that they were up to no seri- 
ous mischief betweentimes. Now, when college stu- 
dents can do pretty much what they will, organized 
foolishness seems out of date. Being treated like men, 
it becomes them to put aside the follies of boyhood. 
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the National Magazine, discusses various ways 

in which persons with an inclination to spend 
money for the public good may best accompiish their 
purpose. He praises the disposition to found or en- 
dow institutions; he sympathizes with the benevolence 
that devotes money to giving people what they want; 
but he thinks money ought to be spent also in pro. 
viding for people what they ought to want, and 
for expenditures in this last direction he makes his 
plea. 

Tt is a plea with a good many truths back of it. 
The business of supplying what people ought to want 
is unprofitable. Mr. Lee admits that, but urges that 
it is tremendously important. He wants Capital to 
recognize the importance of it and neutralize its un- 
profitableness. He would have Mr. Carnegie, besides 
founding libraries, make provision for the writing of 
great American books to go into them. When a man 
of great promise is working for a living instead of 
working for art, Mr. Lee wants to have such provi- 
sion made for him that he may devote himself, with- 
out anxiety about board and lodging, to getting out 
of himself the best there is in him. He speaks at 
length of the case of Richard Wagner, who was ready 
to take money from any one, and would not work for 
his living because he had in him work immeasurably 
more important that demanded to be done. There 
was no demand at first for Wagner’s music. He had 
to foree it upon an unwilling world, and though the 
world, once it was taught to appreciate it, was ready 
to pay amply, for years it would not pay, and Wagner 
could not have worked out his destiny unless he had 
stoutly neglected the duty of self-support. 

So Mr. Lee reminds us that a legacy of $20,000 
made it possible for Emerson to settle in Concord, and 
think and write at his leisure; that John Kenyon’s 
five hundred dollars a year left Browning and _ his 
wife free to write poetry; that the nine hundred 
pounds that Calvert left in his will to Wordsworth 
was the foundation of a school of poetry; that Cole- 
ridge’s freedom was bought for him by the Wedg- 
woods, and that to the fortune that John Ruskin in- 
herited from his father are largely to be credited the 
opportunities and the fame of Ruskin, Turner, Ros- 
setti, William Morris, and Burne-Jones. Mr. Lee 
would have Capital search out Genius, get it out from 
the shafts of the cart it may be hauling, and give it 
its chance to spread its wings. 


M* GERALD STANLEY LEE, in an article in 
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NDOUBTEDLY that is an attractive use to 

[ put money to. The details of it would be 
hard to manage, and Mr. Lee suggests no easy 
sclution of difficulties, but the things best worth do- 
ing are always difficult. It is good for some geniuses 
to drudge their way up into easy circumstancés, but 
for others money-earning is a waste of precious pow- 
ers. Just now the market is pretty good for most 
good work in literature and art, but it is a much surer 
market for some second-rate work than it is for most 
work that is first rate. If Milton were to bring “ Par- 
adise Lost” to market in New York to-morrow, it is 
hard to see how it could be made to yield him two 
hundred dollars. There is a current tale of a publisher 
to whom a manuscript was offered by a man of talent 
who was the hireling of a daily newspaper. The pub- 
lisher thought he saw promise in the hireling’s tale, 
but the tale needed to be recast, and the author had 
not spare time or energy to recast it. That bold pub- 
lisher forthwith took that hireling out of the news- 
paper office where he worked, and grub-staked him 
while he rewrote his story. Then the book was pub- 
lished. It has sold about 300,000 copies, and publisher 
and author must have got rich off it. But, alas! it 
is merely a pleasant story and not a great book at all. 


of Mr. John Alexander, the artist, about the 
halting appreciation of art in New York. Would 
it not be possible—following out Mr. Lee’s idea—to 
use the millionaires’ money to increase public inter- 


A: all this brings to mind the recent complaints 


est in art in this great centre of population? It is 
told of Sir John Millais that when he was at the 


height of his powers he used to earn from forty to 
fifty thousand pounds a year. It would probably stim- 
ulate art considerably in New York if we had a few 
painters who were known to be earning incomes of 
that size in their profession. As it is, the American 
painter who makes the nearest approach to it is prob- 
ably Sargent, and he lives in London. If Mr. Keene 
and other gentlemen who are expert in producing in 
Wall Street the phenomenon known as bull-markets, 
would turn their ¢ttention to creating a bull-market 
for art in New York, it is conceivable that public 
interest in pictures and statues would be very speedi- 
ly and perceptibly quickened, and that such. strictures 
as those of Mr, Alexander would lose their force. 


& 
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Co., who died in London on April 8, was sev- 

enty-seven years old, and had been a publisher 
for fifty-seven years. ‘The firm of which he became a 
member was in the Indian export trade nearly a cen- 
tury ago, and added to that business a venture in pub- 
lishing, of which George Murray Smith became man- 
ager in 1844. He developed the publishing end of the 
business (which gradually superseded the firm’s other 
concerns) and became one of the great publishers of 
London. His relations with Thackeray began early and 
continued during Thackeray’s lifetime. He started the 
Cornhill Magazine, which Thackeray edited, and which 
succeeded prodigiously from the start. George Eliot, 
Anthony Trollope, Ruskin, Tennyson, Sala, Laurence 
Oliphant, and Lord Lytton were among its contrib- 
utors, and came to the monthly dinners given by Mr. 
Smith, which for years were incidents in the progress 
of the magazine. One great work which Smith, Elder, 
& Co. have lately brought to completion is the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, but their imprint is very 
familiar, and the novels of many favorite authors have 
made it as well known to American readers as any 
in London. 

Richard D’Oyly Carte is dead also (April 3); an- 
other Englisltman whose name we all know. It was 
he who brought about the combination of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, to which the world owes so much innocent 
pleasure. He brought out their operettas, and profit- 
ed, as he deserved to, by their success. He had been 
out of health for some years, but was manager of the 
Savoy Theatre in London at the time of his death. 


(Gy. MURRAY SMITH, of Smith, Elder, & 


characters which the 

ature owe to Mr. Josiah Flynt and Mr. E. W. 
Hornung has been acceptably increased by the long 
stories the newspapers have printed about the recov- 
ery of Gainsborough’s famous portrait of the Duchess 
of Devonshire. The stories have the merit of ending 
well, for there seems to be no doubt that the picture 
has been restored (though at considerable cost) to 
its owners and to the world. The thief who cut the 
picture from its frame in London twenty-five years 
ago seems to have been Adam Worth, a person of ex- 
ceedingly high reputation in his profession, which he 
practised for many years in the United States and 
Europe. What the papers tells us about his origin 
and devious experiences reminds one, in a good many 
particulars of what Mr. Hornung is telling about the 
latest of his heroes. It is narrated that Mr. Worth 
retired from active business some years since, and has 
been living modestly and respectably in England on 
his savings and a jegacy which he inherited. With 
exemplary patience he appears to have saved up the 
valuable picture, which he had the chief hand in ab- 
stracting, until the transaction which brought it into 
his possession had been outlawed by the lapse of time. 
Now that he cannot be prosecuted for taking it, he 
has been able to part with it to good advantage. The 
money he has received from Mr. Agnew will probably 
keep him in comfort for the rest of his days, but if 
he needs further funds it will doubtless be possible 
for a man of his reputation to obtain them with safety 
and distinction by contributing narratives to the mag- 
azines. 


TT’: edifying intimacy with thieves and suspicious 


States government is looking at a London house, 

with a view to buying it for the residence of 
its ambassador, ought to be true, though possibly it is 
not. The duty of buying houses in foreign capitals 
for his ambassadors and ministers is one that Uncle 
Sam has neglected unconscionably long. It is so clear- 
ly sensible and expedient that it is surprising that it 
was not done long ago; but, for that matter, it is 
surprising that the ambassadors’ salaries have not 
been increased. Possibly the necessity of providing 
a safe and permanent home for the American lega- 
tion at Peking will serve as a precedent for acquiring 
real estate in other capitals; but whenever the houses 
are bought, adequate provision should be made for the 
support of our representatives who are to live in them. 
The labor of finding and hiring a furnished house in 
a foreign city ought not to be imposed any longer on 
our ambassadors. It wastes time and strength and 
thought, which are needed for other, more important 
uses. 


Aste: that comes from London that the United 


readers of current liter-~ 
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The 


Society of 


American Artists 
Te twenty-third annual exhibition 


f “The Society” has been very 

generally hailed as the best it has 
given. Certainly it is characterized by a 
more uniform level of excellence, and dis- 
tinguished by a greater number of pic- 
tures deserving study than any exhibition 
of recent years; and, most encouraging 
feature, there is a very considerable array 
of work by younger men, some of them 
represented on this occasion for the first 
time. 

How much this means is evident upon 
a little reflection. We have such a ten- 
deney to settle ourselves into grooves of 
thought. One of these is retrospective, 
channelling back to three great names, 
George Inness, Homer Martin, and Alex- 
ander Wyant, until we have become dis- 
posed to accept everything they did as 
sacrosanct, and to ignore the very vitad 
claims of many living men. Or, again, 
having acknowledged the latter, we are 
slow to add to their list: we have grown 
accustomed to certain names, harp con- 
tinually upon them, and accept almost 


without question everything fer which 
they stand. It is but another illustra- 


tion of our slavery to words, of the way 
in which we let the things, ideas, and 
facts escape us, and grip on to a name. 
Rut facts do sometimes obtain recogni- 
tion, and they have done so in the present 
exhibition; for the jury, after accepting 
pictures on their face value, as this jury 
always does, makes the agreeable discovery 
that many of the conspicuously good ones 

_ are by painters whose names have been 
hitherto unknown in connection with our 
exhibitions, and, still more gratifying fact, 
that these new-comers are quite young. 
For example, I understand the jury wax- 
ed enthusiastic as picture after picture, 
up to five in number, by G. Gardner Sy- 
mons came before them, and were all 
accepted. This gentleman, whose studio 
is in Chicago, is most strongly represent- 
ed in two snow scenes, “Silence and 
Fleeting Light,” and “I Block the Roads 
and Fields with Snow,” the one express- 
ing an intense solemnity of stillness, the 
other the eerie pranks of sunlight and 
shadow, and both with a bracing vigor 
and heart-felt earnestness that appeal 
straight to one’s memory and imagina- 
tion. We do not merely recognize the ac- 
curacy with which the phenomena are 
portrayed, but share in the deep impres- 
sion they made upon the painter’s own 
mind. The soul, as well as the externals, 
of the scene has been made real. 

We shall probably be agreed that this 
is the ultimate test of a picture; that 
there is no mysterious virtue in mere 
painting, any more than there is in the 
plaiting of words or juggling with notes 
of music; that painters, writers, and mu- 
sicians are only laborers in the human 
vineyard, whose worthiness of hire is to 
be reckoned by the value of their ser- 





| careful study of conditions. 
last. 





vices; that they may easily be less useful | 


to the community and contribute less to 
its happiness and good than the layer 
of bricks or digger of drains; that, in 
fact, we judge a work of art by the or- 
dinary rational standard of its relation 
to human endeavor. It is commendable 
if merely well done; more commendable 
when it embodies an individual vision of 
beauty, so suggestively expressed that it 
will make us share the impression; most 
commendable when the individuality of 
the artist is such, his thought so grand, 
and vision of beauty so profound, that 


we pass from conscious appreciation to an | 


absorbing wonderment of joy. But in 
each case it is the human message, or the 
lack of it, that regulates our apprecia- 
tion. 

This question of having something to 
say suggests allusion to two other clever 
young painters who make their first ap- 
pearance in this exhibition. One is Eu- 
gene Paul Ullman, a pupil of William 
M. Chase, and afterwards a student in 
. Paris; and the other A. H. Maurer, who, 
after a year at the National Academy 
schools, and a week at Julien’s, devoted 
the remainder of his time in Paris to 
studying the old masters at the Louvre. 
The latter, but recently returned home, 
has already gained a prize at the exhibi- 
tion of the Salmagundi Club, and is rep- 
resented in this one by three pictures. 
One shows the back view of a lady stand- 
ing before a wall; another a_ brightly 
elad dancer; and the third, two ladies 
perched upon high stools before an easel 
in the Louvre, engaged in gossip. Very 
little in the subjects, so far as ideas are 
concerned, their admirableness consisting 
in the evidence that Mr. Maurer looks 
through his own eyes, with a vision essen- 
tially artistic, and that, although’ the im- 
pression is slight, he can impart it with 
precision. He has the true point of view 
and the technical skill; and his self-im- 
posed task of unassisted study warrants 
the confidence that he must have the in- 
dividuality and character which will soon 
produce more important work. Mr. Ull- 
man also has technical skill, though it is 
at present scarcely under full control, be- 
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ing liable to take the bit in its teeth 
and bump its, master promiscuously over 
a number of partially anticipated prob- 
lems. One hopes, too, that he has indi- 
viduality, but the little picture here of a 
studio interior is for the most part remi- 
niscent of his master, Mr. Chase, though 
in an exhibition of his work held recently 
there were several landscapes which had 
an independent suggestion, and certain- 
ly conveyed their impression very plea- 
santly. 

Among the younger men, of whom we 
knew before, none makes a more distinct 
mark than Louis Loeb. In “ The Breeze” 
he represents a_ hill-top crowned with 
trees and sprinkled with groups of girls. 
It is handsome in pattern and color mere- 
ly as a piece of decoration, and if you 
know the joy of the mountain, phe 
healthy intoxication of rarefied air and 
boundless spaciousness, you will find the 
memory revived by this picture. Equal 
realization of the artist’s intention may 
be found in W. L. Lathrop’s landscapes, 
of which “ A Gray Day” is particularly 
impressive; Winslow Homer compels you 
to share his thought in two studies of 
the ocean; Charles H. Woodbury invites 
it in several marines; Ben Foster, Leon- 
ard Ochtman. Frederick Ballard  Wil- 
liams, and Charles Warren Eaton in their 
landscapes woo one’s sympathy, while Ho- 
ratio Walker, Harry Van der Weyden, 
George H. Bogert, and W. Elmer Schofield 
make robust appeal. These, however, are 
but samples, taken almost at random, of 
an exhibition which abounds in pictures 
of genuine human interest. Among the 
figure subjects you will find this quality 
conspicuously in George de Forest Brush’s 
“Mother and Child”; in portraits by 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, John S. Sargent, R. 
W. Vonnoh, Wilton Lockwood, and Car- 
roll Beckwith; in subject pictures by 
Kenyon Cox, Irving R. Wiles, and Miss 
Sadie Waters; and in a plaster group, 
“The Sun Vow,” by H. A. MacNeil. 

But as I write these names I feel the 
injustice of particularizing where there 
are so many more which equally deserve 
mention. For the encouraging feature of 
this exhibition is its comprehensiveness 
of interest, the number of painters who 
are valuable contributors, and the skill, 
earnest purpose, and sanity of motive so 
agreeably in evidence. 

CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cores ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
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SUMMER FEEDING 
For infants necessitates the greatest caution and 
Care in diet, first and 
The use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
simplified this problem. 


Milk has largel 
a. Get the Best.—[Adv.] 
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THE cleansing and preserving properties of myrrh 
for the teeth have been known since the days of ancient 
Syria. WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH, the new tooth 
paste (in tubes), has myrrh as a base. Ask any drug- 
gist for it.—[Adv.] 


TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service —- or Verb, sap. Rates in Manhattan from 
| li N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
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Tuat lost appetite easily restored by ABBoTT’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Take none but the gen- 
uine. At grocers’ and druggists’.—[Adv.] 








Buy it. Try it. You will never change your brand. 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE never 
fails to please. — J 


Use BROWN’S Cutonee Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








AFTER a trying summer Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOS- 
TURA BITTERS enrich the blood.—[ Adv.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
hurt it. 
This 


is why we want pure soap; 


clean and _ not 
Pure soap does that. 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 
Pears’ no free 
alkali. 


sand virtues of soap; this 


is pure; 
There are a thou- 


one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’ ; all sorts of people use it. 


Beware of | 
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How Schlitz Beer is Brewed 


There’s a vast difference in beers—a difference 
as great as between healthfulness and harm. 
You who drink it should know it. 


We have no wish to condemn any beer or its 
maker; but simply let us tell you how Schlitz 


beer is brewed. 


We use the best barley that grows 
our hops from Bohemia. 


We get 
One of the owners of 


our business selects them both. 


The yeast that we use never varies. 
always developed from the 


It is 
same mother cells. 


The yeast is so perfect that the cells are priceless. 


Cleanliness in our brewery is carried to the 


utmost extreme. 


We insist on absolute purity. 
even cooled in filtered air. 
sterilize it, after it has been bottled 


beer; then we 
and sealed, 


Schlitz beer is 
Then we filter the 


Weage Schlitz beer thoroughly. Nodemand 
is ever so urgent that we ship beer while green. 


The lack of age makes some 


biliousness. 


beer cause 


Every process of our brewing is supervised 


by a partner in our concern. 


THE BEER 
THAT MADE 


MILWAUKEE 
FAMOUS 








Methods like these 
have made Schlitz beer 
the standard wherever 


beer is known. Rea- 
sons like these lead 
us to ask that you 


drink it. 


d. L. STACK 
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Lend the 
charm of 
novelty to the 
plainest meal 
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THE *“SOHMER” HEADS THE 
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$1200. 


Go anywhere at any time 
150 miles without leaving seat 


In the 1901 Model 


WINTON 


All the improvements 
suggested by constant 
use under all conditions 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


478 Belden St., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 
Eastern Depot : 150-152 E. 58th St., New York 
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Tropical 
Surf Bathing 


at Coronado, Catalina, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, and other 
MA Seaside resorts in California 

\ under sunny skies. A winter 
climate surpassing that 
of Egypt and Algiers. 


The California 
Limited 


Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, daily, via 


y Santa Fe Route, 
General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, lopeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. | 
























Confections 


Surround her 
with a rainbow 
of happiness. 


Sold 
everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia. 











RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Deaeiatie valuesin fine soloinstruments from 

Lanes and finest collection in 
the phen Send for new catalogue containing 
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Reading from left to right, the officials are: 
Facob H. Hollander, Treasurer ; 
Governor Allen ; Fames F. Harlan, Attorney-General ; 


the Interior ; 
Rico ; 
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Governor Charles H. Allen’s Porto Rican Cabinet 


William H. Elliott, Commissioner of 
William H. Hunt, Secretary of Porto 
F. R. Garrison, Auditor ; 


M.G. Brumbaugh, Commissioner of Education. 





The Forty-sixth State 





HE fact that Oklahoma is still a 
Territory is sufficient evidence of 


the increased conservatism of Con- 


gress in the making of new States. No 
community as populous, intelligent, or 


wealthy has ever been denied for so long 
a time the privilege of Statehood. It 
is now realized that the point has been 
reached where conservatism ceases to be 
justice, and Congress will shortly prepare 
the way for the organization of the forty- 
sixth State. 

In 1889 North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington were admitted to 
the Union for reasons considered good at 
that time. It was during the same year 
that Oklahoma was organized as a Terri- 
tory with a population of about 60,000 
and merely nominal assets and output. 
In 1896 Utah was admitted, in the general 
belief that such action had been delayed 
long enough, notwithstanding the ques- 
tionable attitude of her people towards 
certain generally accepted principles of 
morality. Not one of these five States 
when admitted had the population or 
wealth of Oklahoma to-day, and Washing- 
ton is the only one which can even now 
show as many people or an equal amount 


| of taxable property. 


It was realized shortly after the whole- 
sale admissions to the Union in 1889, and 
even more seriously in 1896, that the mak- 


| ing of States was a matter for more con- 


servatism than had been exercised in the 
past, in simple justice to the people of 
the older commonwealths, into whose af- 
fairs comparatively unknown influences 
were thus suddenly injected. It was then 
tacitly agreed that the requirements to be 
exacted of ali communities to be there- 
after organized into States should include 
a full understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of self-government, as well as a thor- 
ough appreciation of the privilege of en- 
tering into the councils of the nation upon 
an equal footing with those who had been 
the builders of a great world-power. It 
has been in this spirit of a higher appre- 
ciation of the value of Statehood that 
Oklahoma has remained a Territory so 
long after passing that point in develop- 
ment where self-government and national 
representation have heretofore been deem- 
ed the rights of every community of 
American citizens. 

The bill of particulars presented by this 
latest and most promising candidate for 
admission to the Union is a most remark- 
able document in many ways, and one 
which tells an almost incredible story of 
domestic expansion and prosperity, sel- 
dom equalled and never surpassed. even 
in the palmiest days of the flood tide of 
the Western movement. Organized in 
1889, but in reality not completed until 
several years later, the Territory is a con- 
solidation of bits of Indian reservations 
chopped off here and abandoned there, un- 
til it now comprises twenty-six million 
acres, or about the same area as Ohio. 
Seven million acres within the boundaries 
of the Territory are still held by Ind- 
ians, and will in time be allotted in sev- 
eralty or thrown open to settlement, thus 
adding greatly to the resources of the pro- 
posed State. Four hundred thousand peo- 
ple now occupy twelve million acres of 
the land, there still being nearly seven 
million acres open to homesteaders. This 
government land is being absorbed at the 
rate of a million acres a year, as settle- 
ments extend, railroads are built, and lo- 
cal disadvantages of soil or climate are 
overcome. 

The people of Oklahoma are Americans 
of the kind that led the vanguard of West- 
ern progress, ninety per cent. of them be- 
ing American born. Intelligent, quick to 
grasp opportunities, ready to turn their 
energies in any new direction which is 








promising, they lead a strenuous life. The 
graces of older communities are yet lack- 
ing, but the foundations are laid, in el 
light of the experience of others, for what 
will come later better than it was — 
to lay them fifty years ago. There is no 
dead wood in this community. The growth 
is new, vigorous, and healthy, and in | 
marked contrast to the earlier settlements | 
of the West, where males so predominated 
and homes were few, for here one hundred 
thousand school-children crowd the two 
thousand school-houses of the Territory, 
living testimony as to the stability of the 
population. As might be expected under 
these conditions, the percentage of illit- 


eracy is very low, being less than six in 
one hundrec higher degree of educa- 





tion than is possessed by the people of 
thirty-five of the States. 

Not a poorhouse is to be found in the 
land, No penitentiary figures as part of 
the community assets, for the few crimi- 
nals supported are sent to Kansas, and 
their keep is paid for. In the early days 
of the Territory outlaws of all descrip- 
tions flocked thither in expectation of 
finding immunity from punishment. It 
took but a few years for the law-and-order 
element to reduce the number of these un- 


desirable citizens to the minimum, and 
Oklahoma is no longer looked upon by 
them as a refuge, but rather as a good 


place to keep away from. 
tlement the restless element is large, but 
in no new community has it been taught 
to expend its energies within the law bet- 
ter than here; for these people, while not 
sympathizing in any way with lawless- 
ness, understand and discriminate to 
its origin and its perpetrators better than 
can any community established upon prec- 
edents and conventions of long standing 
and sustained by dense population. 
Oklahoma was settled by homesteaders, 


as 


and for several years her people struggled | 


along without advantage of the owner- 
ship of the soil, which is the basis of 
credit in most agricultural communities. 
This condition is now changing rapidly, 
however, for the past four years have 
been a period of great crops and plenty 
of money. This money has been used to 
secure title to government land and to 
put upon this land good buildings and all 
other accessories of a prosperous modern 
farm. During the last session Congress 
gave the farmers of Oklahoma a tremen- 
dous lift by passing the free-homes act, 
which remitted all payments due upon 
homesteads. This benefit amounted to 
about fifteen million dollars for the Ter- 
ritory, or about $37 per capita in actual 
money, and to many times this amount 
in increase in taxable values, which re- 
sulted from converting tentative into real 
titles to land. 

While the growth in the population has 
been phenomenal, wealth has increased at 
a still greater ratio. Nearly all of this 
gain has been made during the past four 
years, and is the result of increasing acre- 
age under the plough, better transporta- 
tion facilities, and four consecutive sea- 
sons of big crop yields. Last year the 
Territory made ready for market 20,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 75,000,000 bushels 
of corn, and 140,000 bales of cotton. In 
twelve months one thousand miles of rail- 
road brought in 5500 ecar-loads of goods 
purchased elsewhere, and carried away 
nearly 30,000 car-loads of stuff for sale. 
On the hills and in the valleys grazed fif- 
teen hundred thousand head of live-stock, 
and when the assessor made his rounds he 
found nearly fifty million dollars in prop- 
erty at his own valuation upon which to 
collect taxes, which means at least one 
hundred millions as the real holdings of 
the people. 
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The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


A. Lies flat to the leg—never 
\, Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample Pair, Silk 50¢. 


Jotton Z5e. 


* Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., v. S.A, 
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Lyons Silks. 


Latest Importations for Evening Wear. 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding (¢ 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Dress Goods. 


Wash Fabrics, Organdies, Silk and Wool Fabrics 


Cloths. 


Light weight Cloths for Summer Wear 
Outing, Golf, and Bicycle Suitings. 


Hosiery. 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Hosiery and Underwear 
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. Train to 
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The Overland Limited leaves 
Chicago 6:30 p. m. via Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 

Dining cars a la carte. Buffet 
Library Cars with barber. Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars without 
change. The best of everything. 

Send for booklet ‘California 
Illustrated.”’ 
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When you 


see this 


BALLANTINE BREW. 


India Pale Ale, 

XXX Canada Malt Ale, 

Old Burton Ale, 
Brown Stout, Half and Half, 
On Draught or in Bottles. 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS, Newark, N. J. 


Porter, 


When Oklahoma was first settled it was | 134 Cedar Street, cor. Washington, New York. 
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supposed that only the eastern part was 
habitable, but as the people came in and 
found this land occupied they straggled 
farther out onto the prairies, and the line 
of settlement has been pushed towards 
the western boundary until only a com- 


paratively small section is still left open | 


as public common on which to graze range 
cattle. 
rolling and largely prairie, except in the 
eastern half, where several large streams 
find their way to the east and south, leav- 
ing many acres of fertile and well-tim- 
bered valley land along their banks. There 
are few signs of mineral wealth, though 
it is asserted that when some .of the Ind- 
ian lands are open to settlement deposits 
of value will be discovered. There are a 
few coal-mines, which promise in time to 
add considerable to the resources. 

The people are nearly a unit in favor 
of Statehood. 
comes from those who are benefiting from 
present conditions in the matter of 
cape from taxation or by holding Terri- 
torial office. The argument advanced by 
these people in favor of delay is, in brief, 
that Oklahoma should wait until Indian 
Territory is ready for Statehood, and that 
the two should then be admitted as one 
State. The present condition of affairs 
in Indian Territory is so involved that 
it will be several years before that com- 
munity can be entrusted with the respon- 
sibilities of Statehood, and it would be 
manifestly wifair to withhold from the 
people of Oklahoma the benefits of self- 
government until such time as some other 
community of entirely different charac- 
ter should reach the proper stage of de- 
velopment. It is now proposed to admit 
Oklahoma and make some __ provision 
whereby Indian Territory would be added 
to that State later on. The people of 
Indian Territory will oppose such a pro- 
gramme, as they have looked forward to 
the time when they could transfer to a 
State government the objectionable meth- 


es- 


ods employed at present, but which are | 


now held in check by Federal control. 
Statehood will come to Indian Territory 
much sooner as a part of Oklahoma than 
it would as an independent commonwealth. 

Politically Oklahoma 
can. 
tendencies, and should there ever be an- 
other tide of Populism,such as swept over 
the Middle West in 1896, it might be ex- 
pected that Oklahoma would follow the 
trend of thought prevailing in that entire 
section of the United States. The Popu- 
list party, though now quiescent, has a 
strong following among the prairie farm- 
ers. Prosperity and excellent treatment 
by a Republican administration created 
a strong feeling in favor of letting well 
enough alone, which manifested itself at 
the polls at the recent election. A series 
of crop failures, always a possibility of 
the semi-arid region, and general depres- 
sion throughout the business world, would 
probably unsettle the political condition 
in this community, as it would in many 
others of better-grounded stability. 

While a strictly agricultural country, 
the commercial activity of this section 
has resulted in a number of thriving and 
rapidly growing towns, which are the 
nerve-centres of the great wheat-fields. 
To these towns come the farmers with 
the produce, and from them are hauled 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods each 
day for distribution over rural 
Sanks, substantial business blocks, 
school - houses, libraries, theatres, 
hotels are all represented. 

Nearly every settlement along the rail- 
roads has its grain-elevator, and in the 
southern part of the Territory cotton-com- 
presses handle a crop which is becoming 
a most important factor in the commer- 
cial life. With all the raw materials at 
hand, it is but a question of time until 
manufacturing will be added to the list 
of industries. 

The sympathies of 


fine 
and 


Kansas, Missouri, 


Texas, and other neighboring States are | 


with Oklahoma in her fight for Statehood, 
and it can only be withheld by the com- 
bined opposition of States east of the 
Mississippi. Such a combination can 
hardly be made ‘successfully, for while 
there marked reluctance in some 
quarters to the admission of new States, 
and the consequent enlargement of the 
national legislative body, the preponder- 
ance of representation has moved west- 
ward with the centre of population. 

The people of the West have too keen 
a recollection of their own recent strug- 
gles under Territorial disabilities to put 


Is a 


anything in the path of a neighboring | 
from | 


community endeavoring to escape 
the same handicap. There is now through- 
out the country greater confidence than 
ever before in the good common-sense of 
a majority of the American people, and 
more of an inclination to rather direct 
expending energies than to hamper them. 
There are other Territories as well which 
are making strenuous demands for State- 
hood, but many real 
made to their promotion time 


at this 


which do not hold good in the case of the | 


proposed new State with the musical name 
of * Oklahoma.” 
ian tongue, * The Beautiful Land.” 


F. D. WHELPLEY. 


The land, as a whole, is gently | 


Such opposition as is found | 


areas. | 


objections can be | 


which means, in the Ind- 
| 
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What a Decade Does. 


Pure 
Rye 
Whiskey 


in Io years becomes rich 
and soft as cream. 


Hunter 
altimore Rye 


is 10 years old, pure from 
the beginning, and in 10 
years becomes the finest 
type of the best whis- 
key made. 





Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














| 1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 
| 


is now Republi- | 
The population is agrarian in its | 


Tumors, and other new growths except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic 
Cavity 
Without the use of the knife. 
As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 

has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and 
most elegantly appointed private institution in the 
world for the treatment of a special class of diseases, 
and has no rivals. It is conducted by a graduate ot 
standing in the regular School of Medicine, and upon a 
strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician 
who desires to investigate our method of treatment 
will be entertained as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer 
or Tumor we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE TREATISE ever published on this special 
subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment. 

We donot print testimonials, but can, by permission, 
refer you to former patients whom we have success- 
fully treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
A TREAT __.. 


FOR EVERY SENSE IS 
A TRIP OVER THE 


Glorious 
Southern Pacific 


Could you wish MORE DELIGHTFUL 
LANDS than ALONG ITS ROUTE ? 


Texas, New Mexico, Arizona—the Land of the 
Aztecs, the real Golconda, California; the young 
Western giants, Oregon, Nevada, Washington; 
or through the Golden Gate over the broad 
Pacific, all Around the World—to China, to 
Japan, to Australia, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car 
tickets, and baggage checked, apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


349 Broadway, or ’ 
1 Battery Place (Washington Bldg.) ; New York City 


OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


FOR MEN 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








Financial 


Redmond, | 
Kerr & Co. | 


BANKERS, 





Transact a general 
banking business. 

Receive deposits 
subject to draft. Div- 
idends and _ interest 
collected and remit- 
ted. Act as_ Fiscal 
Agent for, and nego- 
tiate and issue loans 





of, railroads, street 

41 WALL ST., N. Y. railways, gas compa- 

nies, etc. Securities 

Members bought and sold on 
commission. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on application. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 





Brown Brothers & Co., | 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 
BANKERS 
Investment 


Securities 
Wilmington, N. C. 





Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 
Invite correspondence. 
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Best Natural 
Aperient Water 


& 


Is a 


“friend indeed” 


(the next morning) 


Be 

to &, sure it’s 
diners-out. fey “ Hunyadi 
Janos ”’—use 


the full name. 


Label on Bot- 
tle is b/ue with 
red center panel. 


‘~ It Relieves 
a Constipation 
and Biliousness 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND 
AND WASHINGTON. 

















Last Tour of the Season via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The last six-day personally-conducted tour of 
the season to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, April 27. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old Point. 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and car- 
riage ride about Richmond will be sold at rate of 
$34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark ; 
$32.50 from Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLD Point ComFrort ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, ineluding 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 


sold in connection with this tour at rate of | 


$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; 
or Geo, W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Ageut, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
















HOTEL 


‘RUSSELL’ 


THE LATEST 


OF THE SUMPTUOUS 


HOTEL PALACES 


MODERN 


LONDON 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS Lrp 





























































Philander C. Knox 


Newly Appointed United States 
Attorney-General 








A Permanent Census 


Bureau 


HERE are now 2884 people employed 

[ in the Census Bureau. About 600 

of these will be dropped from the 
rolls by July 1, and a year later, or July 
1, 1902, the date on which the law re- 
quires that the census proper shall be com- 
plete, not over 300 employees will retain 
their positions. The remaining force will 
then engage for an indefinite period in spe- 
cial lines of inquiry which will form part 
of the whole report when it is finally pub- 
lished. 

A proposition is now under considera- 
tion, subject to, Congressional action, to 
create a new and permanent department of 
the government, to be known as the Cen- 
sus Bureau, this bureau to be constructed 
in the light of experience with the pres- 
ent census, and to comprise in its person- 


| nel the cream of the highly organized and 


skilful force now at work. These experts 
would act as a sort of skeleton organiza- 
tion, the ranks to be recruited to the ne- 
cessary strength with the taking of each 
new census. 

Upon every man who has had to do 
with the present census work in a respon- 
sible way has been deeply impressed the 
poor economy of scattering the adept 
statisticians and logicians who have been 
gathered together and trained to work in 
harmony. As hundreds of employees have 
already been discharged, the process of 
elimination has proceeded naturally—the 
incompetents and the mediocre have been 
weeded out; the best people have been re- 
tained, and are constantly getting better. 

The actual count of the people in the 
United States has been made, tabulated, 
printed, and published. In the narrowest 
sense of the word, the census is complete. 
The results, as fast as obtained, have 
been published in the shape of bulletins 
to the number of sixty. These bulletins 
have each been mailed to 15,000 people 
who are sufficiently interested to take 
pains to secure them, and the figures have 
been given wide publicity in the public 
press. What a small part this is of the 
work in hand is shown relatively in the 
fact that these figures will all be included 
within the first half of volume one of the 
ten volumes which will contain the cen- 
sus proper. The first of these volumes will 
be distributed within four months, and 
all of them by July 1, 1902, each volume 
containing in the neighborhood of 1200 
pages. There will be two volumes devoted 
to figures and discussion of population, 
three volumes to manufactures, two vol- 
umes to agriculture, two to vital statis- 
tics, and one will contain an abstract of 
the entire work. Following these will 
come a number of other large volumes con- 
taining information along special lines 
of inquiry, the last of which will not be 
completed for several years. 

With a fine building of its own, the best 
plant in the world for the purpose, and a 
splendidly organized force of workers, this 
institution will then be swept away if 
precedent be followed. and with the organ- 
ization for taking the census of 1910 
all the preliminary work will have to be 
done over again. To retain sufficient force, 
to be composed of the most valuable ex- 
perts, familiar with the form of organiza- 
tion, to clean up the odds and ends of the 
present census and to prepare for taking 
the next, in which over one hundred mill- 
ion people will be counted, is the purpose 
of the proposed permanent bureau. 

No country in the world has ever under- 
taken such an inventory of its people and 
the results of their energies as is now be- 
ing tabulated in Washington. The totals 
appeared slowly at first, but the bulletins 
are now coming faster and faster, and sev- 
eral hundred will appear within the next 


















































ROAD WAGON-Style G. 
$1000. 


National Automobiles are always ready to 
run, do not “freeze up” in winter or roast you 
in summer, have no unpleasant odor, do not 
leave a trail of blinding vapor and are noise- 
less. 

To appreciate The National you should own 
one of ‘‘the other kind” first, but as you can’t 
do this send us ten cents in stamps for our 
“Auto Book.” If you contemplate purchasing 
an Automobile, this will be the best ten cent 
investment you ever made. 





Illustrated pamphlet mailed free toany address 


The National Automobile & Electric Co, 


1007 East 22d St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE ORIGINAL 


CENTRE-DRIVEN 
BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 
WHEEL 





GIC. 


$75 


The driving gears are placed in the 
middle, NO'T at the end, of the crank 
shaft. hat adds style and rigidity, 
assures perfect alignment. 


Our Spalding catalog tells why. 
Free of dealers or by mail. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








OMETHING NEW 


UNCTURE PROOF 


SELF-H a. PN nant neem TIRES 
C UA 
AREA SUS Va Now = 0 RANTEED 







-one pair deri ye wil for 34% 75 
EXPRESS PREPAID 





And you can thoroughly examine them before 
you payacent. If you are in need of tires, order 
at salrert a Sizing size you want, and we will send a 

and most durable tires ever made, 


wok sent Free, CHICAGO ILL, 


Shire a ve. 
Mention Harper's 












Hlorsemen 


are the ONLY roadsters 
who have never enjoyed 
knowing the distance 
| traveled. Here's the 
chance. The 


ODOMETER 


(The first reliable Odometer). Doubles the zest of 
driving. Cyclists and automobilists will tell youso—they 
use ‘*Veeders.'’ Reads from the seat in Se figures, Ad- 
justable attaching fixtures to fit all vehicles. Our book, 
giving wheel sizes ce full information, free. In ordering 
state circumfe 











of whee! 
VEEDER MFG. 60, 18 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, Counting Machines & Fine Castings. 








Perfection Air Mattresses 


For ~ CAMP ~ YACHT ~- HOME ~ HOSPITAL 
NON-ABSORBENT HYGIENIC ODORLESS 


S } { lHlustrat ( 


Mechanical Fabric Co R | 


PROVIDENCE 








two months. Statistics of race, color, lit- 
eracy, and ownership will soon be pub- 
lished, and they are eagerly awaited by 
those interested in the limited - suffrage 
movement in the South. There will be 
hardly a line of human endeavor that will 
not be tabulated and deductions of in- 
terest made therefrom in the forth-coming 
reports. It is a Bertillon system of mea- 
suring a great nation. 





A Rival to Niagara 


HE nineteenth century succeeded in 

i finding a use, other than spectacu- 
lar, for the falls of Niagara, and in 
harnessing a portion at least of its mighty 
flood of waters. It remained for the 
twentieth century to produce Niagara’s 
rival—not in magnificence, truly, but in 
utility, which is the present view-point 
of our mechanical and matter-of-fact age. 
At Massena, New York, a power com- 
pany has been engaged for several years 
on an enterprise the completion of which, 
or at least the practical starting of which. 
is expected to take place in the middle of 
July of the present year. Advantage was 
taken of the fact that the Grasse River, 
upon which Massena is situated, and 
which parallels the St. Lawrence for sev- 
eral miles in that vicinity, was at Massena 
forty-five feet lower than the correspond- 
ing level of the St. Lawrence. 


canal from the St. Lawrence River to the 
Grasse River near Massena, a distance lit- 
tle more than three miles, and the build- 
ing at the latter place of an electrical 
power-house. 

This canal is 16,200 feet in length, and 
26214 feet in width at the water-line. The 
finished canal will have a mean depth of 
eighteen to twenty feet. The gradient of 
the canal gives a velocity of flow of about 
three and a half miles per hour. At the 
power-house the available head is about 
thirty-two feet; the canal at this point is 
enlarged somewhat to form a basin. The 
loss of head when the plant is working up 
to its full capacity is expected to be about 
four feet. The canal is crossed by two 
single- span highway bridges, built on 
stone piers, one at the St. Lawrence end, 
and the other about midway between that 
point and the power-house. They are 
high enough to allow lake vessels of the 
largest size to pass under them. 

The dam, which is also the foundation 
for the power-house, is of solid concrete 
construction, and is founded upon the 
limestone that forms the bed of the Grasse 
River. At this point the river has been 
diverted from its natural bed, and a large 
excavation of the bed-rock was made to 
secure an ample exit for the tail-race wa- 
ter. The dam is a heavy wall eight feet 
thick at the upper water-level and fifteen 
feet thick at the floor of the turbine 
chambers. 

The turbine chambers are each thirty- 
two feet wide, and can be separated from 
the canal basin by closing three pairs of 
swinging gates, similar in construction to 
the gates of canal locks. The speed of the 
wheels at full head is 150 revolutions a 
minute. Fifteen of these sets of turbines 
are being installed, capable of driving the 
same number of 5000 horse-power dyna- 
mos. 

Each of these enormous main generators 
stands twenty-two feet above its founda- 
tions. The generator shaft is a continua- 
tion of the shaft upon which the corre- 
sponding set of turbines is mounted. This 
shaft carries the revolving field, which is 
in effect a huge steel wheel, fifteen feet in 
diameter and three feet ten inches wide, 
cast with ten massive spokes. This field- 
magnet, when revolving at its full num- 
ber of 150 revolutions per minute, has a 
peripheral speed of one and three-quarter 
miles per minute. The wheel carries 
twenty externally projecting pole pieces. 
and rotates within a large stationary ring 
built up of thin soft-steel disks held by a 
massive outside cast-iron yoke. These thin 
steel disks constitute the stationary ele- 
ment of the magnetic circuit of the gen- 
erator. Along the inner face of the ring 
which is thus built up are provided slots 
in which are laid the copper conductors 
of the armature. The rotating wheel in- 
duces an alternating current in the copper 
windings of the stationary outer ring of 
the armature. It is this current which, 
at a pressure of 2200 volts, gives an elec- 
trical output of 5000 horse-power. Each 
current is carried to an individual switch- 
board. the various switchboards being con- 
nected by means of a set of copper bus-bars. 

The uses and method of employment of 
the electric current are now too well 
known to require further elucidation. 
There is scarcely any department of the 
arts or sciences that does not use elec- 
tricity in some form or other: and some, 
indeed, like the production of carborun- 
dum, calcium carbide. and the economical 
manufacture of aluminum and other pre- 
viously rare métals, are absolutely de- 
pendent upon it. In addition to the elec- 
trical development the company will have 
a surplus of water in their canal to sup- 
ply hydraulic power to manufacturers. 
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The under- | 
taking consists of the construction of a | 








Weekly 


Like one’s purse, a 


Folding 
Pocket 


KODAK 


may be carried in the hand without incon- 
venience, and being covered with fine 
seal grain leather it is dainty and incon- 


spicuous. 


and light. Having superb 


best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail, 
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Being made of Aluminum they are — 
lenses an 
accurate shutters they are capable of the 
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If you desire to make a reputation as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 


the “ Club” 


you gained the art. Many a 


Cocktail.” 


just as well. 


FOR SALE BY 


brand, follow directions, and your friends will wonder where 
cocktail you 
mented your host for his art of mixing—the truth is you had ; 
It merely required a little ice to cool it. 


ALL DEALERS. 


drunk and compli- 
a “Club 


do it 


have 


You 


can 


G, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


HARTFORD. 


NEW YORK. 


LONDON. 





The delicate flavor, 
rare quality of RED 
)). "| make it the favorite drink of con"noisseurs, 

It tastes delightfully old because it has the } 
age—10 years in wood before being bottled, 


SEND 10 CENTS in coin or stamps and we will mail you, postpaid, our 
handsome ** Red Top Rye Guide.” containing over 125 pages of modern formulas for fine, 


and rich, 








exquisite ‘ bouquet, 


TOP RYE 


fancy or mixed drinks, 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS, DISTILLERS 


Publication Department, Cincinnati, O., St. Joseph, Mo., Louisville, Ky. 








TO WASHINGTON. 


Three Days’ Personally-conducted Tour | 


via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


On April 25 the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run the sixth tour of the season to 
Washington. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will 
accompany the party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip, hotel accommodations, 
and transfer in Washington, station to hotel, 


$14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and | 


$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates include 
accommodations for two days at the Arlington, 
Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For ac- 
commodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropoli- 
tan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special ho- 
tel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 














AVOID IRONING 
BY HAND 
Do your work better. 
Avvid heat and save 
labor with our gas or 
yasoline-heated iron 
ing machinery. Send 
for catalogue, 
DOMESTIC 
MANGLE CO. 
_—_——_ — Box A, R Racine, ) Wis 
GUARANTEED 
A Bust Developer 
g THAT DEVELOPS. 
> SAFE. SURE. PERMANENT. 
\ Beautiful booklet mailed showing a 
perfectly developed Form on receipt 


Me of 2cts, to pay postage. 
THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO 
DEPT. 8. CHICAGO, HLL. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


j MERSHON & MORLEY 


angie » Mie angen 











Harper’s Official 
Golf Guide for 1901 


Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 
Franklin ue, 
New York. 





Handsomely Illustrated. 

Comp'etely Indexed. 

roy in Half Leather, 
3 00 








A Question of True Sport 


Harper’s Weekly 





How shockingly brutal pigeon-shooting would be if pigeons were about this size! 













Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





” 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 





ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHES 


Storage Battery -¥ ower. 





CAN’T EXPLODE 





All motive ._power below flooring 
and water-line. 


Will run 50 to 75 miles on 
one charge at an expense of 
less than 2 cents per mile. 





RELIABLE NO HEAT 
SAFE NO SMELL 
CLEAN NO SMOKE 


ALSO CABIN CRUISING LAUNCHES for LONG-DISTANCE SERVICE 


equipped with the well-known 


‘*GLOBE’”’ GASOLINE ENGINE 


Write for (Under an arrangement just concluded with the Pennsylvania Iron Works Co., of Philadelphia) 
Catalogues thus supplying, beyond all question, the finest type of gasoline powered vessels. 
AYQNNE CITY, N. J. 


















«No, thank you! I want WILLIAMS’ 

Shaving Soap. I beg your pardon, there isn’t 

anything else «just as good.’ I have used Williams’ Soap 

all my life and know what I am talking about. O, yes; 

I’ve tried the other kinds, but they were all failures — 

lather dried quickly, my face smarted, they made shaving 

a nightmare! Give me Williams’ Soap, please; that’s good 
enough for me.”’ 





CAUTION —Don’t accept a substitute for Williams’ Shaving Soap, on which the dealer 
makes a little more profit. You will not only get an ixferior soap, but probably also a 
smaller cake, as you will see if you will compare it with Williams’ Soap. 


Williams’ Soap sold evervwhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25ce. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 1b., 40e@, Exquisite also for toilet. 

DRESDEN 


paris. THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. sy Sve* 





Wives sometimes object to life insur- | 
ance. No objection has yet been made | 
by awidow. They know its value. You | 
will, too, if you survive your husband. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





EARL & WILSON'S 
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THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH co., 179 Ave. A, - Formerly Morris Heights, N. Y. City. f 
' 


THE 


PROGRESS 


OF THE 


CENTURY 


A valuable series of articles which appeared originally in the 
Sunday issues of the New York “Sun.” They deal with the 
advance that has been made during the past one hun- 
dred yearsin every department of human thought 
and endeavor. Among the authors are 
Andrew Lang, Captain Mahan, Cardinal 
Gibbons, and other equally 
famous authorities 
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Price, $2.50 






Crown. 8vo, Cloth. 










Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York 








Under our plan of selling carriages, 
buggies and harness, you get the profits. 
The jobber and retailer are cut out. By 


YOU ¢ ET dealing direct with our factory, you pay 
Pp FI only the cost of making with a moderate 
profit added; and you take your choice 


from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 
Ne: 5080, ment. Our plan of 
0. ra . * 
rd Sprin ; 
——" Selling Carriages Direct 
Price $47.05. insures satisfaction—your money back if you are dissat- 
isfied. Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing 




















(COLLARS CUFESRSHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 















many styles of high grade vehicles, harness, robes, 
blankets and horse equipments, with’ detailed descrip- 
tions of each, mailed free. 


' ” THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 
“ P. 0. Box’ 772, Columbus, Ohio. 
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acs : The Most Durable Steel Pens 
150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. Made area. 


Works, Camden,N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John St., New York. 


















Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours... 
Via New York Central —Lake Shore Route,... 








“LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 


